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Outlook for the Blind 


Summer, 1914 


The fourth triennial Conference 
which was held London, 
June 18th 24th, proved 
truly International. Twenty-nine countries 
were represented, and organizations devoted 
the interests the blind having their headquar- 
ters cities remote St. Petersburg and 
Rio Janero were represented. The Confer- 
ence management congratulated upon 
having put into the hands able person 
Miss Beatrice Taylor the task providing 
for the entertainment not only the foreign 
delegates but those who came from outside 
London. Miss Taylor spared effort 
see that everyone was taken care of. 


The London 
Conference 


The urique exhibition held connection with 
the conference was the finest thing its kind 
that has ever before been planned. Not only 
were the usual exhibits shown work for and 
the blind from all parts the world, but 
historical section was brought together 
which commanded the interest everyone. Mr. 
Stewart Johnson, who was responsible for this 
part the convention, deserves the thanks 
all workers for the blind for the splendid man- 
ner which handled this difficult and far 
too little appreciated undertaking. 


The admirable summary the conference 
prepared Mr. Henry Wilson for his ex- 
cellent magazine The Blind, which wish 
many more our readers subscribed, re- 
printed elsewhere this issue. 


The papers and discussions were high 
order, prepared with the usual thoroughness 
which characteristic English conferences. 
Those who are asked present papers send 
out lengthy questionnaires, long advance 
the meetings, secure from fellow workers 
opinions and observations upon the subjects 
discussed. this way most the ad- 
measure, symposia, and 
are very thorough and complete. Those who 
have attended the American conferences will 
surprised learn that all the papers are 


printed advance ink and braille and 
handed the delegates previous the read- 
ing the addresses the authors. Intelligent 
discussion such carefully prepared papers 
assured this plan. All the shorthand 
notes the discussions and transcription 
the same were made totally blind man, 
Mr. Myers, upon.a Stainsby-Wayne short- 
hand machine. The printed reports will cost 
75c (post paid), and orders should placed 
with Mr. Henry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland 
St., London, 

Those who were responsible for the London 
Conference are indeed congratulated 
upon having secured the services, 
tary for the occasion, practical and able 
man Mr. Albert Absell. earnestly 
hoped that the services such enthu- 
siastic worker may continuously retained. 
The conferences both England and America 
are becoming such large undertakings that tne 
time past when fair expect volunteers 
give their services the arranging such 
meetings and the compiling and publishing 
the reports conventions. hope that the 
English conference commitee will decide re- 
tain Mr. Absell permanent secretary and 
certainly would like see man well 
qualified employed the United States. 
the whole there can question that the 
London Conference 1914 will down into 
history memorable occasion, least those 
who came from across the seas will remember 
most helpful and delightful event. All 
appreciate the courtesy and attention which 
was shown the foreign delegates. 


portance that the blind 
America given that type which will render 
them the most efficient service, can hardly 
doubted that uniformity with the .other 
English-speaking people consideration only 


Uniform Type 
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second importance. Perceiving this, the 
Uniform Type Committee, its meeting held 
April, decided send one its members, 
Mr. Randolph Latimer, England during 
the present summer, effort win the co- 
operation the British the movement for 
uniform type based upon demonstrated prin- 
ciples usefulness. 

The fourth International Conference the 
Blind was held London, June 18th 
24th, and response urgent invitation 
from England asking Mr. Latimer pres- 
ent and open the discussion paper 
Braille, Mr. Latimer sailed June 5th. The 
same cablegram which brought this invitation 
also urged that more representatives the 
Uniform Type movement America should 
attend the Conference. Accordingly, Messrs. 
Olin Burritt and Charles Campbell, 
who were planning attend, were asked the 
Executive Subcommittee the Uniform Type 
Committee assist Mr. Lattimer his work, 
and was also decided that Miss Pearl 
Howard, the investigating agent the com- 
mittee, with Miss Rathbone, her amanuensis 
and recorder, and Mr. Fowler with Mrs. 
Fowler, who the clerk and tabulator the 
committee, should also present. These with 
other Americans, making party about 
dozen, sailed from New York the Aquitania 
June 10th. 

The members the Uniform Type Commit- 
tee telegraphed their arrival upon leaving the 
steamer and proceeded directly London, 
where they were met the train messen- 
ger bringing them invitation attend 
once gathering which had been arranged 
that Mr. Latimer might meet several people 
prominence and influence the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, formerly the British and 
Foreign Blind Association. The messenger 
carried his hand the April number the 
For THE and identified the party 
the station their pictures which appeared 
that issue. This meeting the National In- 
stitute official significance, those pres- 
ent attended merely their individual capacity. 
The Americans, however, were much gratified 
the cordial welcome extended them and 
the very courteous attention given their 
propositions. 

During the week the Conference, many 
personal interviews bearing the type situa- 
tion took place between the Uniform Type 


Committee representatives and other delegates. 
paper “Braille and its Modifications,” 
Perouze the Valentine Hauy Association 
Paris was part the program and was 
presented Saturday, June 20, during the 
discussion which the American delegates had 
the opportunity stating their case. Shortly 
after the close the Conference, another in- 
formal meeting individuals interested took 
place talk over the situation and was evi- 
dent that progress toward mutual understand- 
ing had been made, and the plan for Mr. 
Latimer visit and talk with other leaders 
England and Scotland was approved. Many 
England are now willing accept considerable 
changes the present British Braille system 
for the sake improvement and uniformity 
with the United States, while some would even 
favor thorough revision, provided sufficient 
gain could shown more than offset the 
inconvenience change. 

definite official agreements were looked 
for this time but now expected that 
representative committee will chosen 
Great Britain confer with the Uniform Type 
Committee during the coming year, examine 
the results their work and make recom- 
mendations their constituents based thereon; 
and hoped that this committee and other 
representatives from Great Britain will attend 
the convention the American Association 
Workers for the Blind Berkeley, California, 
June, 1915. 


Several efforts have before been made 


working relations between the Eng- 


lish and the Americans the type question, 
but with little success until this Conference. 
Now, however, the personal touch, 
quaintances formed with the increased mutual 
understanding, respect and esteem, give hope 
practical results. 


The statements which appear another sec- 


tion this issue give further interesting de- 
tails relative this encouraging movement 
behalf uniform type for the blind. 


Our readers are familiar 
with the life and work 
Sir Francis Campbell—who 
went his well-earned rest June 30th—that 
omit any lengthy statement with regard him 
this time. are, however, printing the 


Sir Francie 
Campbell 
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tribute paid him the Rev, Witherow 
the funeral July 4th, and have also 
made selection from letters which Lady 
friends, present and past teachers, and gradu- 
ates the Royal Normal College and Acade- 
Music for the Blind; feel that the 
excerpts from these, which are but few 
the many expressions sympathy, will con- 
vey more effectually than anything else the 
feeling those whose lives have been one 


way another affected Sir Francis Camp- 
bell. interesting note that over 500 
those who have come under his influence 
the Royal Normal College, have gone out into 
the world useful independent citizens. In- 
deed, their tribute his personal interest 
each and all them, not merely teacher 
director, but friend, and many cases, 
father, striking testimony the untir- 
ing efforts has made brighten the lives 
many. 


SOME THE FLORAL TRIBUTES MEMORY SIR FRANCIS CAMPBELL 


The photograph was taken just outside his home the garden loved well. 


‘ 


THE LATE SIR FRANCIS CAMPBELL 


Address REV. WITHEROW, July 1914 


have gathered today pay the last offices respect 
Francis Joseph Campbell, one the richest gifts the New World 
ever gave the Old. cannot here survey the events 
strenuous life that lasted over eighty years, nor can dwell 
upon his insight into character and his warm affections, even 
his artistic and intellectual endowments, seen clearly the 
masterly organization the college with which his name and 
fame will ever inseperably intertwined. Out the long and 
interesting story what claims most attention now is, think, the 
courage, the glorious courage with which our departed friend 
throughout life accepted the deprivation, the terrible deprivation, 
joy and power that began when God took away his eyesight. 
God led him into the dark but gave him hero’s heart. 
accepted God’s will, but discerned that was not God’s will that 
his life should wasted become burden upon others. And 
the story his triumph over grievous difficulties education, 
and how equipped himself for self-support and efficiency 
his profession, will thrill everyone who loves hear manliness 
and determination, noble unconquered and unconquerable. Better 
still—our friend heard the call God come out unto his 
brethren—the same call heard Moses, and Paul, and Francis 
Assisi, and Shaftsbury, and many other heroic saints—and like 
them arose the day his own success and came out his 
fellow-sufferers, the blind. What had done, considered all 
the blind could do, and ought assisted do. this pur- 
pose consecrated his time, his talents, and his indomitable 
energy. Forty years ago much was done for the blind which 
not all wish depreciate, even seem depreciate, but 
forty years ago the darkness many sightless eyes meant 
even intenser blackness than means today. was them then 


the blackness helplessness and despair, and for such these 
great measure the clouds have now lifted—a result which 
largely due the strong man whose loss are now mourning. 

For Sir Francis Campbell vindicated the economic worth 
the artistic and intellectual capacity the blind. vindicated 
the blind themselves, and also the outside world. led 
forth hundreds and indirectly thousands those who were un- 
suited for manual labor, from the misery helplessness and de- 
pendence the joy sounder health and personal freedom, 
self-maintenance and self-respect. did obedience 
high God-given ideal, and for this outcome his consecration 
many many homes will today thank God even through their tears. 
one could pass many moments with Sir Francis without noting 
his zeal for his beloved pupils, his confidence their powers, and 
his anxiety promote their interests. their hope today 
that knew how much they loved and honored him. Their 
friend and father had weakened perceptibly during the last twelve 
months. Tended loving hands, suffered little pain. Those 
about him and those who saw him knew that was waiting, 
quietly waiting, and quite ready. had heard God’s mild cur- 
few. His long, hard, glorious work was done. His face was set 
towards home. 

sorrow very deeply and tenderly with those whose loss 
sorest. They and some here present will miss the old man 
for many and many aday. Otherwise, dear friends, there here 
cause for tears. strong, full, pure, beneficent life passes 
out love and peace, with the sustained beauty and finish per- 
fect music. The melody ceases but not the joy, and with the 
musician the melody abides for ever. Let take courage. Let 
thank God for this brave and good man who from his own 
affliction drew power comfort many hearts, and has now 
passed out this world’s darkness into the eternal light. 


OTHER TRIBUTES SIR FRANCIS CAMPBELL 


The following extracts from letters from co-work- 
ers show what the life Sir Francis Campbell has 
meant to all with whom he came in contact: 


From H.R.H. Alexander Frederick, Land- 
graf apart all the good 
for the cause the blind which Sir Fran- 
cis Campbell devoted all his life, allow 
assure you that personally can only think 
him with heartfelt gratitude true friend.” 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Aberdeen sent the fol- 
lowing telegram Mr. Guy Campbell, 
Principal the Royal Normal College for the 
accept and convey sincerest 
sympathy together with thoughts admiration 
regarding your father’s noble life-work.” 


From Lord Lamington, Chairman the 
Executive Committee the Royal Normal 
College for the trust that the end 
came peacefully one who has done life- 
long work for the best interests others. 
How Sir Francis’ form will missed the 
grounds the College. won’t say more, 
have expressed appreciation the 
noble example set him.” 


From Lord Kinnaird, Chairman the Gard- 
ner’s Trust for the marvel- 
ous life usefulness lived. sure that 
many generations blind people will 
helped and blessed through his wonderful work 
and his splendid ability pioneer their 
behalf. the Gardner’s Trust owea 
great deal his able advice, and shall all 
miss him immensely.” 


From Henry Wilson, Secretary the 
Gardner’s Trust for the 
ing message accompanied floral tribute: “In 
love, admiration and sorrow for one whose 
magnificent work for the blind was perpetual 
inspiration for over years.” 


From Miss Austin, Secretary and Li- 
brarian the National Lending Library for 
the Francis’ memory will remain 
with all inspiration. shall always 
grateful that was privileged know him.” 


From Miss Edith Bainbrigg, Vice-Presi- 
dent the Home Teaching Society Lon- 
Francis Campbell was fortunate 
living see widespread result his 
work, for him greatly due the improved 
methods training which have made pupils 
schools for the blind much more inde- 


pendent than they used be, and hope that 
the Royal Normal College will long remain 
noble monument its first Principal.” 

From Joseph Hall, Hon. Secretary, Swan- 
sea School for the Francis lived 
splendid life, and certainly there was man 
whom may said more truly that his 
noble deeds live, and thousands whose lives 
have been benefited him, will call him 
blessed.” 


From Illingworth, Supt. Henshaw’s 
Blind Asylum, grand old 
knight has laid down his armor and sheathed 
his sword. ‘He has fought good fight; 
has finished his work,’ and leaves monument 
behind him which any man who has lived 
might proud have builded life 
noble self-sacrifice the interests his fel- 
low men.” 


From Miles Priestly, Manager and Secretary 
the Institution for the Blind, 
“The Committee the Institution tenders its 
deep sympathy and wishes place record 
its high appreciation the noble 
cent work which Sir Francis devoted him- 


self with such conspicuous earnestness and 
long.” 


From Norwood, Principal the 
Yorkshire School for the Blind. behalf 


the pupils, blind workers and Fran- 


cis Campbell has been for many years the 
central figure this great work. has in- 
spired those who have lost their sight and also 
those who are. working their behalf, and all 
will remember his wonderful work with grati- 
tude and admiration.” 


From Henry Stainsbury, Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind (formerly the 
British and Foreign Blind Association).— 
“His deep sympathy with, and practical knowl- 
edge the blind, coupled with his optimism, 
his indomitable perseverance and unbounded 
energy, have been great inspiration 
work. shall always look upon him one 
the great pioneers the cause the blind.” 


From Thomas Stoddart, Supt. Royal Glas- 
gow Asylum for the noble work 
accomplished Sir Francis raising the 
condition the blind nowhere more highly 
appreciated than Glasgow and the West 
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Scotland. His beneficent efforts were early 
recognized here, and his memory will long 
and gratefully remembered.” 


From Stone, Headmaster, Royal 
Blind Asylum and School, 
Francis Campbell was very great man and his 
work and influence can never die.” 


From John Tennant, Chairman the Indi- 
gent Blind Visiting Society 
feel that the blind have lost their most distin- 
guished living friend, one the few whose 
lives have been, and will remain, not only 
service, but inspiration. The sympathy and 
admiration all who know the Blind World 
did much illuminate, will with you.” 


From Thurman, General Supt., and 
Secretary the Birmingham Royal Institution 
for the Blind. (Mr. Thurman came into work 
for the blind three years must 
cause for great consolation and satisfaction 
for you realize that Sir Francis was 
universally respected and loved. What 
ardent worker was! was not good 
fortune know him well, but shall never 
forget the fatherly way which welcomed 
when came Norwood about three years 
ago.” 


Cablegrams sympathy and acknowledg- 
ment service the cause were received 
from:—The President the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind; the Supt. 
the Massachusetts Institution for the Blind; 
the Supt. the Tennessee School for the 
Blind (in both which schools Sir Francis 
one time was teacher) the State Commis- 
sions for the Blind Massachusetts and Ohio; 
the Editor the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind; also from the New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind. 


From Dr. Fraser, Superintendent, Hal- 
ifax School for the Blind.—“Sir Francis Camp- 
bell has been the giant among workers for the 
blind and one who knew him intimately 
did, can fail realize the immense influ- 
ence has exerted for the betterment 
those deprived sight.” 


Mr. Stanley Hedger, Assistant Manager 
the Industrial Blind Institution, Sydney, New 
South Wales, sent the following telegram.— 
“The blind Australia mourn deeply with 
you and yours the loss one whose king- 
dom was that the blind.” 


From Japanese gentleman who about 
return his own country Superintendent 
the Work for the the name 
the blind Japan beg that you will accept 
our deep regret for the death Sir Francis 
Campbell.” 

From Azrik Lundberg, pioneer and present 
leader the movement for improving the con- 
dition the blind name 
Sir Francis Campbell never forgotten. 
What was and what has done for the 
blind England, and through his inspiring 
example and work for those all the world, 
will live and last the work love favor 
the sightless active strong and merciful 
hearts. For own part, consider one 
most precious recollections once have 
met the path life such man Sir 
Francis.” 


From the many letters that Lady Campbell received 
from representative workers for the blind in America, 
space permits use but few quotations. 


From Edw. Allen, Director the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
was pleased read the testimonials 
Sir Francis Campbell, for any man de- 
served the meed praise both for example 
and for services our great cause was he. 
glad have worked under him and re- 
ceived inspiration from him.” 


Trustees the Connecticut Institute for the 
Blind, who was one time one the in- 
structors the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind and also the Royal Normal College 
for the silence often more 
expressive than our words, yet cannot re- 
frain from assuring you tender sym- 
pathy and gratitude one who, from 
first interview the Perkins Institution 
until now, has never failed his steadfast 
friendship, and can truly say owe more 
him than any other 
opportunities self-improvement which may 
the death Sir Francis not only the blind 
England, but all other countries, have lost 
champion, who has done much inspire 
them with hope and courage.” 


From Aaron Blakeslee, for the past twen- 
ty-nine years instructor the Michigan 
School for the Blind, previous which time 
taught the Arkansas School for the Blind. 
most beloved and highly esteemed friend 
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has for fifty-six years occupied tender place 
memory. was one his pupils when 
first came the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind South Boston. His strong personality 
and irresistible energy instilled new vigor into 
all who came touch with him. the open- 
ing the fall term Mr. Campbell was given 
full charge the musical department. Then 
was that evinced his untiring energy 
carry out his true purpose. When took 
command the Senior Chorus soon em- 
barked upon the work mastering the first 
chorus the oratorio the Messiah, requir- 
ing each not only sing it, but mem- 
orize and state the rythm any one the 
one hundred and twenty-eight measures his 
part. Here was strongly manifested his deter- 
mination get the inside the musical 
fabric, not simply able sing it. How 
vividly and pleasantly recollect the many 
hours when we, chorus, were assembled 
the old hall for daily rehearsals. 


graduation from the Perkins Institution 
occurred the spring 1864, when Mr. 
Campbell manifested his lively interest 
behalf. He, with our matron, Miss Moulton, 
and the chorus, went home New 
Haven, Connecticut, and gave several evening 
concerts the music-hall that city; also 
matinee, which the children the public 
schools were invited. Through all years 
have received occasional kind letter from 
him. has indeed left army mourners, 
but have the satisfaction knowing that 
reaping reward for service others that 
only few can hope receive full 
measure.” 

The following extracts are taken from few the 
many letters received from former pupils the Royal 
Normal College. The isgnificant feature in all these 
excerpts the emphasis which placed the writers 
upon the personal interest which Sir Francis took in 


their well-being and success; and also the inspiration 
they derived from his example: 


From pianoforte shall ever 
gratefully remember him for the real enthu- 
siasm with which always strove forward 
what believed the individual interests 
each one us.” 

From another young man who started 
tuner, but has since built and become the 
owner large pianoforte 
Francis Campbell lived show the nations 
the world that the blind, when properly trained 
and educated, can become useful citizens and 
not burdens upon the community. 


From only one amongst 
host who have thank God continually for 
his life and work: And feel that the most 
fitting tribute his memory should life 
devoted the maintenance the standard 
has set for all.” 


From Sir Francis 
longer with us, his great work and ex- 
ample still remain, and the consciousness 
this, together with the sincere sympathy very 
many whom has helped, must your com- 
fort.” 


From young lady who stenographer.— 
“Sir Francis’ memory will ever present with 
those who, not seeing, see through the efforts 
which nobly put forth.” 


From one the earliest graduates, now the 
head successful school per- 
sonally feel had lost second father. 
owe everything his kindness.” 


From never spared him- 
self the interests those committed his 
charge.” 


From organist and music 
seemed understand me, and therefore call 
out the best that was none else could.” 


Extracts from letters three women who 
are now teachers schools for the 
“He has always been the mainspring our 
work, and shall miss his help and advice.” 

“His splendid life kindness and self-sacri- 
fice, his happy, cheerful spirit, can never fade 
from the memories those who have known 
are justly proud.” 

“He has left behind his unconquerable spirit, 
his high ideals, and above all, his glorious ex- 
ample for imitate; and the greatest trib- 
ute can pay his memory is, and always 
and loved him. hero whom all 
will be, the filling our little niches the 
best our ability would have do.” 


From organist and pianoforte teacher.— 
“Sir Francis has fought great and successful 
battle. His life has been splendid illustration 
how the most obstinate barriers may 
broken down, and his name blessed hun- 
dreds the blind, not only those who have 
had the advantage being trained the 
Royal Normal College, but also those who 
have benefited indirectly the high standard 
efficiency that has always maintained.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE THE BLIND* 
London, June 18th 24th, 1914. 


By HENRY J. WILSON, Secretary Gardner’s Trust for the Blind 


Rather more than twelve years ago, the 
initiative the Committee Gardner’s Trust 
for the Blind, comparatively small number 
blind persons and their friends gathered 
the Hoare Memorial Hall the Church House, 
Westminster, with the object talking over 
quiet and friendly way the manner which 
the work done among the blind was being car- 
ried on, and take counsel with each other 
improvements and developments. This 
little meeting spread over three days, and 
its close the members taking part unani- 
mously agreed the advisability making 
the Conference triennial event. 

This was etsablished, and the Conference met 
1905 Edinburgh, 1908 Manchester, 
and 1911 Exeter. 

Finally, Thursday, June 18, 1914, the 
Hoare Hall again witnessed gath- 
ering the Conference, now grown huge 
assembly, representative not only the United 


Kingdom, but her daughter Colonies, the 
United States America, and many other 
countries (29 all); the persons dele- 
gates sent their respective governments and 
others. 

must have been inspiring sight the 


dullest and least imaginative mind look 
round the closely packed hall and realize that 
these earnest men and women were brought 
together one common object and determina- 
tion, how best further the true inter- 
ests the blind from infancy old age. 
Surely may claimed that this 
this oneness aim, ennobled the proceedings 
the Conference, and carried safely through 
the difficulties and dangers, and times the 
weaknesses that must beset any such gathering 
human nature, and may hope that the 
great London Conference 1914, with all its 
mistakes and misunderstandings, will yet prove 
illuminating light thrown upon the difficult 
path 

Apart from the sessions the Conference, 
its most outstanding feature was the Exhibition 
the Arts, Crafts, and Industries the Blind, 
shown the great hall the building. This 
exhibition, think, will universally al- 
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lowed have been the largest and most suc- 
cessful yet arranged. Beauty and usefulness 
surrounded one every side, and led the 
overwhelming conviction that the blind can 
produce work equal excellence that 
their sighted brethren. The numerous stalls 
were heaped with things every kind and 
variety, and expert blind handicraftsmen and 
women showed their skill typewriting, weav- 
ing, spinning, mat-making, carpentering, ship 
fendoff making, etc. The Historical Section 
must named exceptional and immense 
interest, containing did records the 
past simply priceless value anyone who 
wished study the development the history 
work among the blind. There were many 
portraits well-known blind people, and in- 
teresting relics connected with them, also 
most valuable MS. kindly lent the Arch- 
bishop Canterbury, and case old and 
new ophthalmological instruments and sections 
the eye. 


The exhibition was opened Sir Melvill 
Beachcroft the conclusion the proceedings 
the Conference Hall, and with him the 
platform were Mr. Stuart Johnson, Chairman 
the Exhibition. Committee, the Right Hon. 
Hayes Fisher, M.P., and others. 


Mr. Johnson, asking Sir Melvill Beach- 
croft open the exhibition, referred sev- 
eral the exhibits, and heartily thanked all 
who had assisted him the arrangements for 
this most striking and successful exhibition. 
The warmest thanks and appreciation are due 
Mr. Stuart Johnson and his staff, who 
spared time, trouble, labor nor fatigue 
arrange the best possible manner, and 
who, thank them may, are best rewarded 
the good that this visible setting forth 
that which the blind can accomplish must in- 
evitably result its effect the mind 
the public, always slow heart believe 
what looks well nigh miracle. But the said 


‘public came, saw, and were conquered, 


may judge the expressions wonder and 
interest heard all sides, and that this should 
not further, and greatly further, the cause 
have much heart, unthinkable. 

The same unstinted thanks must accorded 


‘pull’ Jo Aweptoy 
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Miss Beatrice Taylor, Chairman the 
Hospitality Committee, whose most difficult 
and arduous work was thoroughly well carried 
out, and deserved the highest praise. Special 
thanks are also due Mr. Guy Campbell, 
Principal the Royal Normal College, 
Chairman the Advertising and Invitations 
Committee for all his excellent arrangements, 
especially those involved the concert and 
play, which fell almost entirely his shoul- 
ders 


Mr. Evans, Clerk the Clothworkers 
Company, was simply invaluable Chairman 
the Finance Committee raising the re- 
quisite funds, and everyone felt greatly in- 
debted him for his services this most im- 
portant direction. the department the 
Hon. Secretary, owing the inability Mr. 
Henry Stainsby devote much time the 
affairs the Conference, the work was carried 
out most efficiently his assistant, Mr. 
Absell, the perfect satisfaction all con- 
cerned. 

Nor must omit thank very heartily the 
stewards the Conference and many other 
voluntary workers for their great services 
all phases the work, most freely and fully 
rendered. The Misses Harris Browne kindly 
took charge the literature stall, and ren- 
dered valuable assistance many other ways. 

One incident the Conference must not 
omitted from our pages, and that the presen- 
tation Miss Beatrice Taylor gold medal 
bearing the following inscription: “To Beatrice 
Taylor, from her blind and seeing friends from 
thirty countries recognition her efficient 
and unselfish service Chairman the Hos- 
pitality Committee the International Con- 
ference the Blind, June 24, 1914.” The 
presentation was made Lord Kinnaird. 

The official report the Conference, con- 
taining all the papers read, the speeches, etc., 
will published soon possible, and can 
obtained the United Kingdom, price 2/6 
each copy, 2/9 post, from Mr. Henry 
Stainsby, Hon. Secretary, 206 Great Portland 
Street, London, 

The verbatim reporter the Conference 
was Mr. Maurice Myers, the blind stenogra- 
pher the Royal Institution for the Blind, 
Birmingham, who took down all the speeches, 
Braille shorthand, 

Wednesday, June 17th, special service 
connection with the Conference was held 


the Church St. John the Evangelist, Smith 
Square, Westminster, which the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce Rector, and was well 
attended. The sermon was preached the 
Rev. Bolam, Rector St. Mary Magda- 
lene, Lincoln, and Mr. Wolstenholme, Mus. 
Bac. (Oxon), presided the organ. The 
choir had been trained blind choirmasters. 


Thursday, June 18th, was the great day 
the opening the Conference and Exhibition 
the Arts, Crafts, and Industries the Blind 
Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Master the Cloth- 
workers Company, the munificence which 
great company the cause the blind must 
too well known all our readers need 
reference here. Prayer having been offered 
the Rev. Canon Carnegie, Canon Westmin- 
ster and Rector St. Margaret’s, the Master 
spoke primarily the sad loss the Conference 
had sustained the death the honored and 
lamented Duke Argyll and the consequent 
inability H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess 
Argyll, fulfill her engagement open the 
proceedings. The Duke was have been 
Chairman this opening session. After re- 
ferring the main objects the Conference, 
Sir Melvill Beachcoft very warmly welcomed 
the delegates from foreign countries, several 
whom responded acknowledgment. 

The chairman, accompanied the members 
the Conference Committee, then proceeded 
the great hall, and declared the Exhibition 
open. bouquet pink carnations was pre- 
sented Lady Beachcroft Mr. Stuart John- 
son. 

Viscount Knutsford was chairman the 
afternoon session. Speaking the intolera- 
bleness the idea that man should see his 
brother have need and nothing help 
relieve him subject which man living 
can have better right speak than Lord 
Knutsford, more familiar still many read- 
ers the Hon, Sydney Holland, chairman 
the London Hospital), said that they must 
see that voluntary effort was not only 
sufficient, but efficient, and that one the best 
ways secure its success was convince the 
public the thorough efficiency the well 
trained blind, and that would pay employ 
them, that question charity should 
enter into their being employed. 

Trust for the Blind and chairman the Con- 
ference committee, then read paper “The 
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Work the Unions and Societies for the 
Blind England and Wales,” and Sir Ellis 
Cunliffe, chairman the West London Work- 
shops for the Blind, read another “Legisla- 
tion (Past Impending) behalf the 
and both papers were followed 
discussion. the close the session Mr. 
Wilson read letter addressed him 
the Right Hon. John Burns, P., expressing 
regret that pressing public business prevented 
his acting chairman one the sessions 
the Conference, and requesting the members 
understand how entirely sympathized 
with any effort alleviate ameliorate the 
condition the blind. the evening recep- 
tion was held the most kind invitation 
the Clothworkers Company, Clothworkers 
Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C., and was numerously 
attended, very great pleasure being given the 
beautiful singing the artistes and select choir 
from the Royal Normal College, Norwood. 
added interest was the description kindly given 
the the company its origin and 
progress, and the beautiful hall which 
they met. 

Friday, June 19th, Earl Manvers, presi- 
dent the Royal Midland Institution, occupied 
the chair the third session the Conference, 
and referred the great work the institution 
for the blind Nottingham had done for many 
years past. The welfare the blind now 
seemed general interest all countries, and 
hoped that such gatherings this Con- 
ference, would much help forward their 
cause all over the world. After the presenta- 
tion the reports the various committees 
appointed the last Conference Mr. 
Illingworth read paper “How Deal 
with the Incompetent Blind,” and interest- 
ing discussion follewed. 

the afternoon session the chair was taken 
Lord Southwark, chairman the Royal 
School for the Blind, Leatherhead, who ex- 
pressed himself most anxious for forward 
movement finding employment for the blind 
a‘ter their education was completed. hoped 
that the president the Board Trade would 
one their best and most powerful sup- 
porters. Mr. Philip Layton then presented 
paper, which was read Mrs. Layton, 
pianofore tuning accupation for the 
blind, which was both practical and amusing. 

the evening excellent concert was given 
the Hall, New Bond Street, which 


was very largely attended. The musicians 
were blind, and many the works rendered 
were blind composers. Great interest, and 
justly so, was aroused this concert, and the 
members the Conference who attended 
were richly repaid. 

the morning session Saturday, June 
20th, Lord Kinnaird, chairman Gardner’s 
Trust for the Blind, presided, and the first 
paper “Braille and Its Modifications” was 
written Monsieur Georges Perouze, repre- 
sentative the Association Valentin 
Paris, translation which was made Mr. 
Absell, assistant secretary the Confer- 
ence. This paper was followed two 
“Work for the Blind Australia,’ Mr. 
Stanley Hedger, Industrial Blind Association, 
Sydney, and Mr. Isaac Dickson, delegate 
from the Queensland Blind, Deaf, and Dumb 
Institution, Brisbane, and the Royal Blind 
Asylum, Adelaide.| 


the afternoon garden party was held 
the delightful grounds the Royal Normal 
College, Upper Norwood. was favored 
perfect weather, and between 500 and 600 
guests were present. They were received 
Sir Harry Samuel, M.P., and Lady Samuel, 
behalf the executive committee the 
college, and witnessed demonstrations the 
daily curriculum the college every depart- 
ment. Nothing could have been more success- 
ful enjoyable from every point view. 

the evening this day dinner was given 
the visitors from foreign countries, which 
Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., presided, and the 
company numbered 243. was held the 
Hotel Cecil, and after dinner three toasts were 
proposed the chairman: The King, The 
Queen, and Royal Family, and the foreign 
guests. Miss Winifred Holt, U.S.A., Mr. 
Lundberg, president the Swedish Federa- 
tion the Blind, and Colonel Mello, delegate 
the Brazilian government, suitably responded 
for the foreigners, and very pleasant evening 
was spent. Mr. Henry Wilson proposed 
vote thanks the chairman, which was sec- 
onded Sir Ellis Cunliffe, and carried with 
the usual musical honors. 

Sunday, 2ist June, 
preached Westminster Abbey the morn- 
ing the Rev. Canon Gedge, Vicar Graves- 
end, and the evening the Rev. 
Marston, M.A., both clergymen being blind. 
Mr. Wolstenholme, Mus. Bac., officiated the 
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CENTRE GROUP SHOWN 66. (Photo Everitt, Norwood) 


From left right those seated the front row Charles Campbell, Lady Campbell, Miss 
Armitage, Arthur Pearson, Esq., Mrs. Guy Campbell, Guy Campbell, the Principal the 
Royal Normal College standing behind his wife (at her left), Sir Harry Samuel, M.P., Lady Samuel, 
and Mrs. Arthur Pearson, beyond the last seated lady the first row (standing) are Miss Moon and 
Mr. and Mrs. Layton. 


organ St. Paul’s Cathedral 3:15 p.m., and 
Mr. Warrilow, F.R.C.O. All Hallows, 
Barking—blind clergy and organists officiating 


several other places worship London. 


Monday morning’s session, 22nd June, was 
presided over Mrs. Wilton Phipps, chair- 
man the London County Council Special 
Schools Committee. her opening speech Mrs. 
Phipps informed the Conference that the Lon- 
don County Council School for Myopes had 
been successful that the council intended 
open five more schools. Lady Compbell then 
read most important paper “The Element- 
ary Education the Blind,” leading long 
and interesting discussion, which was opened 
Miss Garaway, Lady Superintendent Lon- 
don County Council School for the Blind, 
Linden Lodge, S.W. the afternoon, many 
members the Conference paid visits some 
the London workshops, the National Lend- 
ing Library, the National Institute, the School 
for Myopes, and the London Society for 
Teaching the Blind, Swiss Cottage, N.W., 
where tea was kindly provided. 

The seventh session the Conference, when 
Mr. Henry Wilson presided, was held the 
evening from p.m., short papers 
were read “Massage the Blind,” Mr. 
Marriott; “Scouting for Blind Boys and 
Girls,” Captain Peirson Webber; 
“Salesmanship,” Mr. Best, managing 


director Messrs. Selfridge Co., Ltd.; “Ur- 
uguay,” written Sefiora Santos Bosch, 
and “The Blind Heathen Lands,” Mr. 
Charles Walker. 


Tuesday, June 23rd, the chair was again 
kindly taken the Master the Clothworkers 
Company, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, and the 
paper read and discussed was upon “Blindness 
Adult “The Totally Blind;” (b) 
“The Partially Blind,” Mr. Priestly, 
manager and secretary the Royal Institution 
for the Blind, Bradford. After this the elec- 
tion the Conference committee was pro- 
ceeded with, and the following members 
(names arranged alphabetically) were elected: 
Miss Austin, Rev. Bolam, Mr. Guy 
Campbell, Mr. Dixson, Miss Garaway, 
Mr. Stuart Johnson, Mr. Norwood, Mr. 
Pine, Mr. Siddall, Mr. Stainsby, Miss 
Taylor, Mr. Warrilow, and Mr. 
Wilson. 


the afternoon, the chairman, Lord Par- 
moor, being unfortunately unable attend, the 


chair was taken Mr. Wilson, and 


interesting papers were read Kolou- 
bovsky, delegate the Imperial government, 
St. Petersburg, and director the Marie 
Alexandrovna Institute for the Blind, 
“Work for the Blind the same 
subject Denmark Mr. Wiberg 


| 
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(Copenhagen), and India Mr. 
Shah, from Calcutta, and Brazil Colonel 
Mello, delegate the Brazilian government. 

most delightful evening for the members 
the Conference was arranged through the 
energy the Principal the Royal Normal 
College, Mr. Guy Campbell, when play, writ- 
ten Mr. Siddall, entitled Wise Eccen- 
tricity,’ and acted mainly blind performers, 
was given the Central Hall, Westminster, 
and afforded great pleasure and satisfaction. 
was succeeded remarkably good lantern 
slides and even more remarkably good ad- 
dress Mrs. Wilkinson “The Education 
the Blind China,” which keenly interested 
everyone present. Mr. Olin Burritt, prin- 
cipal the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, then read paper entitled “Recent Ten- 
dencies Work for the Blind America 
the XXth Century,” and was followed Mr. 
Campbell, executive secretary the 
Ohio State Commission jor the Blind, who pre- 
sented some effective lantern slides and moving 
pictures, that illustrated and amplified the 
topic which Mr. Burritt and Mr. Campbell had 
jointly chosen. 

Wednesday, 24th June, the last day and tenth 
session the Conference, opened with paper 
upon “Sight Saving and Light Through Work 
for the Blind,” read Miss Winifred Holt, 
Secretary New York Association for the Blind, 
under the presidency the chair the Right 
Hon. the Viscount Valentia, C.B., M.V.O. and 
M.P. for the city Oxford. 11:30 a.m., 
paper “The Partially Blind and the 
Myopes,” was read Mr. Bishop Har- 
man, F.R.C.S., London, which the discus- 
sion was opened Dr. Nimmo Walker, 
Liverpool. 

the afternoon the chair was kindly taken 
the Ven. Archdeacon Middlesex until the 
the Bishop London, and papers 
were read “The Education and After-Care 
the Blind Deaf,” Mr. Stone, head 
master the Royal Blind Asylum and School, 
Edinburgh, and “Esperanto for the Blind,” 
Mr. Percy Merrick, which the dis- 
cussion was opened Mr. Bolingbroke 
Mudie, president the British Esperanto As- 
sociation. 


During this session telegram was sent 
their Majesties the King and Queen expressing 
the thanks the Conference “for their con- 
stant and practical interest aiding and pro- 
moting the welfare the blind.” this, Mr, 
Committee, received the following reply from 
Lord Stamfordham. commanded ex- 
press the thanks the King and Queen for 
the message which has been sent their Ma- 
jestics the International Conference the 
Blind, which they have received with much 
satisfaction.” 


The closing address was then given the 
bishop London, followed the 

ended the London Conference 1914. 
“Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe.” 


These seem, and indeed are, mournful words 
that may perhaps fitly said most human 
efforts and undertakings, but what cannot pass 
the deathless spirit love, the ceaseless en- 
deavor help one another along the dark road 
that sighted well blind must often travel. 
These are imperishable, and shall endure when 
our generation and turn have passed 
away, and left the work loved carried 
those who shall come after. 


NOBLE AMBITION 
Sr. Bruno Spain (Blind), 
Translated Miss Mabel Adams Ayer, 
Berkley, California. 
People without ideals are people dead. 
man without illusion—such man blind; 
The thousand pleasant dreams but forge the 
mind, 
Covering with flowers our most uncertain des- 
tiny. 
arrive longed-for port 
The swift bark searches the seas— 
The mariner’s dream material yields, 
And behold—a new world discovered! 


have exalted ambition 

Ah, one dies living calmly ease, 

And perfections are found but through dreams. 
Without vehement longing even laurels glory 
Must winter the heart man, 

And dreams are the warmth the soul! 
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WORK THE UNIFORM TYPE COMMITTEE 


FROM THE ENGLISH POINT VIEW. 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. C, Arthur Pearson is the Pres- 
ident and Hon. Treas. of the National Institute for 
the Blind, (formerly known as the British and Foreign 
Blind Association). Mr. Pearson has recently lost his 
sight and devoting much his time and energy 
raising funds for the National Institute. one the 
most important functions this organization the 
printing books for the blind, very natural that 
the work the Uniform Type Committee should in- 
terest representatives the National Institute. 

The following paragraph is taken from a letter to 
Mr. Migel, the Chairman the Fund Raising 
Committee of the U. T. C., of the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, from Mr. Pearson, 
which tells Mr. Latimer’s successful trip 
through England the interests uniformity: 


“When Mr. Latimer left England,” writes 
Mr. Pearson, “Mr. Latimer was charged with 
message most cordial appreciation the 
work the Uniform Type Committee. 
feel very deeply that expression gratitude 
too strong towards those who have put 
time and money, skill and aptitude gen- 
erous manner. The blind the English- 
speaking world owe them great debt grati- 
tude for the unselfish trouble which they 
have put themselves this endeavor formu- 
late universal type, and have every hope 
that the ultimate result may such that the 
blind all civilized countries will have cause 
bless them.” 


Il. ALEXANDER PEARSON, B.A. (London) 


Epitor’s Note: It is singular that England should 
have two Pearsons interested in the type question. 
To workers for the blind the most striking difference 
between the two gentlemen that Mr. Arthur Pear- 
son, a quotation from whose letter we have just used, 
lost his sight after he had won his remarkable posi- 
tion the newspaper world Great Britain, where- 
as, Mr. Alexander Pearson became blind when three 
years age, and has therefore the experience 
every man blind Mr. Alexander 
Pearson received his early training at the Edinburgh 
School for the Blind later the Royal Normal 
College and Academy Music for the Blind, and 
1894 became one of the teachers at the College. While 
studies and secured his B.A. Degree from the Uni- 
versity London, which known give one the 
examinations the British Isles. 

One the most important phases his work 
the College has been the preparation students for 


the Oxford and Cambridge entrance examinations. 
Mr. Pearson is a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Lending Library for the Blind, 
which is one of the largest of its kind in the world, 
and also a member of the Executive Committee of 
the College of Teachers of the Blind, an examining 
body charged with the testing of the qualifications of 


all who wish secure positions teachers the 
blind. 


Mr. Pearson has always been a great student of 
the type question. Years ago, when Francis 
Campbell gave special attention this subject and 
endeavored to work out an ideal dot system, Mr. 
Pearson was the one study and revise the work 
with him. He has served on all the various com- 


mittees engaged on the late revision of the Braille 
System. 


The impression left the members the 
Uniform Tye Commitee who visited our 
London one strength, and 
all-round fitness for the big work they have 
taken hand. were, course, familiar 
enough already with the ordinary tactile print 
enthusiast—the man primed with arguments 
and figures support his own favorite 
system. But these delegates were different. 
They struck you workers who had got con- 
siderably beyond the personal Mere 
rhetoric was simply thrown away 
people. When you finished objecting your 
hardest one their positions, they would 
quietly refer you such and such series 
test sheets, and the calculations they based 
them. don’t mean say that found them 
mere logic choppers—the big heart-warming 
enthusiasm was there all the time, back 
all; but settle points difference, there 
were either past experiments referred to, 
future experiments planned. 

Certainly British Braillists understand 
better now what that you Americans 
really mean your Uniform Type scien- 
tific basis. very much approve the 
delegates your Uniform Type Committee sent 
us, and hope have not altogether mis- 
learned the lesson they sought teach us. 


FROM THE AMERICAN POINT VIEW. 


I. By 0. H. BURRITT 

(Extract from Mr. Burritt’s address the London Conference) 

believe that represent fairly the opinions 
large majority our educators and work- 
for the blind, when say that have 
further toward the goal uni- 
form type for the blind America during 
the nine years that have elapsed since the 


Sagniaw (Mich.) Convention 1905, than 
during any previous quarter century. 
acrimonious had the discussions concerning 
the type question become the bi-ennial con- 
ventions the American Association In- 
structors the Blind—our National Associa- 
tion the Educators the Blind—that 
common consent all type questions were omit- 
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ted from the programs for the conventions 
this organization—a situation similar that 
which, informed, has obtained Europe. 
Your differences are, however, problems with- 
single type, while with has been 
question the comparative merits two 
types, the New York Point and the American 
Braille. For more than twenty years the war 
for supremacy has been waged between these 
two types, and the type problem America 
still unsettled. But there was small group 
capable blind people who felt keenly the 
injustice the blind diversity types 
that their organization known the Ameri- 
can Blind People’s Higher Education and Gen- 
eral Improvement Association had appointed 
early 1900 the Tactile Print Investigating 
Commission study the problem which had 
been, temporarily least, tabled the Na- 
tional Association Instructors. Because 
the feeling that had been aroused among the 
educators the blind account their dif- 
ferences the type question, membership 
the Association Instructors had been greatly 
restricted, not more than three members with 
the power vote being permitted from any 
one Institution and these the president the 
board trustees, the superintendent the 
school and one teacher delegate. The result 
was that while others might attend the conven- 
tions and take part the discussions, yet, 
they could not vote, they felt that they were 
excluded from free and full participation 
the proceedings the Convention. The 
American Blind People’s Higher Education 
and General Improvement Association, feeling 
that its members were not fully welcome 
the Convention the Instructors the Blind, 
quite naturally restricted its membership 
blind people. But the judgment the saner 
blind people prevailed and Saginaw 
1905, the constitution this organization 
was amended admit membership 
seeing well blind people and the Ameri- 
can Association Workers for the Blind was 
organized; the Tactile Print Investigating 
Commission became the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee and with this new national organization 
admitting its membership blind and seeing, 
educator the young blind and worker for 
the adult blind, there was ushered the dawn 
better day for those who must read with 
their fingers. 

The Type Committee, composed 


some our most capable blind people, began 
its work investigation secure facts upon 
which base conclusions. From 1905 1909 
the Committee had only indifferent support 
from the great majority the educators 
the blind who felt that this matter types 
belonged peculiarly them. But the Com- 
mittee proceeding slowly and cautiously, firm 
the belief the correctness their posi- 
tion and the justice their cause, took 
each succeding Convention the Workers for 
the Blind position advance that taken 
the preceding Convention. While the data 
presented Boston 1907, Columbus 
1909 and Overbrook (Philadelphia) 1911 
was limited amount (for during these six 
years the Committee had its disposal less 
than $200 with which meet all expenses in- 
cluding the publication three reports), the 
work had been done carefully and thor- 
oughly that subsequent investigations only 
strengthened the findings reported these 
conventions. Impelled remarkable faith 
the justice their cause and the belief 
its ultimate triumph the Committee came for- 
ward Overbrook with detailed statement 
their financial needs and pledge that the 
Committee ten, all whom were blind, 
would raise $1,800, the Convention would 
pledge $1,200. Under the inspiring leadership 
the Secretary the Association, Mr. 
Charles Campbell, $1,500 was raised 
the floor the Convention twenty-five min- 
utes; and with $3,000 placed its disposal 
for expenses connected with 
work investigation another forward step 
was taken. When the Committee made its 
splendid report the Jacksonville 
Convention last summer, carried with 
large majority the delegates present; 
but when they asked the Convention for $10,- 
000 additional with which complete the 
work, the magnitude the request staggered 
the delegates. But the cause just, and 
thanks the determination the Committee 
and the inspiring leadership the Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles Holmes, blind man, 
the task raising the necessary funds was be- 
gun February, and with the direction and 
assistance the able Chairman the Finance 
Committee, now have hand nearly 
$7,500. 

But great was the need for funds with 
which meet necessary expenses, the greatest 
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achievement the Type Committee 
winning the confidence ahd support 
large majority the superintendents and edu- 
cators the blind. When consider the 
bitterness that had been engendered America 
over this question types, this remarkable 
achievement. May pardoned again re- 
mind this audience how difficult our task: 
for must harmonize the ardent advocates 
two systems quite distinct from each other 
the advocates certain combinations 
within the same system. have not yet ac- 
compished all expect and hope for, but 
expect the next Convention which meets 
San Francisco 1915 have reached the goal 
the basic elements uniform dot type 
American readers. the investiga- 
tions the Committee point the conclusion 
that the three-level line the Braille system 
can more accurately and more rapidly read 
than two-level line but that the principles 
frequency and variable 
spacing which originated with the New York 
Point possess such advantages that the uni- 
form type the future must avail itself 
them. feel that not too optimistic 
believing that the year 1915 will see very 
near the goal uniformity for America. 
sure that express the wish and the hope 
great majority our profession 
America, who have heart the problems 
100,000 blind people, when ask you take 
steps meet half way this matter that 
may our utmost toward realizing the 
ideal uniform type for the blind the 
English-speaking world—yes, for 
people throughout the world. 


Il. Ry H. RANDOLPH LATIMER 
Digest his Report the C.) 


pursuance the instructions the Uni- 
form Type Committee visit Great Britain 
the interests “Uniform Type,” your rep- 
resentative arrived London June 13th 
last and plunged immediately into what the 
Britishers were pleased term five-weeks’ 
campaign missionary work the type ques- 
tion,” but what was reality series earn- 
est discussions presenting upwards forty 
the ablest men and women all depart- 
ments the work for the blind, not only the 
object for which the Uniform Type Committee 
exists, but also the practical and scientific man- 
ner which the Committee approaching its 
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goal. every instance your representative 
was cordially received, courteously and atten- 
tively heard and generally led believe that 
his visit had awakened renewed interest 
the type question; while, with few exceptions, 
willingness was expressed have the whole 
matter re-opened with the proviso that the 
British Braille alphabet left intact. There 
were those, however, and they little in-: 
fluence, who expressed earnest desire 
the very bottom the question, order 
that the blind may have the best possible the 
way system reading and writing. There 
was impression, surprisingly wide-spread, 
secure the universal adoption American 
Braille; and wherever this was the case your 
representative’s words seemed bring genuine 
relief his auditors. Nevertheless, ven- 
tures the opinion that the real aim the 
better understood England and Scot- 
land today than our own country, 
where many adherents the rival local sys- 
tems still characterize its work impractical 
partisan. 


has been suggested that the pre- 
pare two systems tactile reading and writ- 
ing, one based absolutely upon the results 
its investigations; the other, starting with the 
British Braille alphabet and applying the 
ciples deduced the committee from its ex- 
periments the remaining material entering 
into the composition the system. Further, 
that the committee set forth together with 
those systems, tabulated list the values 
all punctographic characters employed them. 
When this shall have been accomplished 
(which, from the viewpoint the Committee, 
must all, prior next June’s 
that committee representative, expert, 
British Braillists, visit America, make 
ful study the work and report its conclu- 
sions both the and the proper au- 
thorities their own country. 

These suggestions met with the approval 
not only the writer, the two members your 
Investigating Sub-Committee present and other 
American representatives, but also the en- 
tire British representation. Your representa- 
tive was given understand that the widest 
possible publicity, through the medium mag- 
azines and otherwise, will given any lit- 
erary technical material, bearing directly 
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upon the question and sent them our com- 
mittee. this manner the matter will well 
threshed out during the winter; and the ap- 
pointment, the spring, committee 
experts review the work the 
will comparatively easy task. 

conclusion, whereas your representative 
has been led believe that would find the 
Britishers unapproachable and hide-bound re- 


garding any suggested improvement their 
system, they proved open and amenable 
reason their American compeers; and 
his opinion that the cause aUniform 
Type has been greatly advanced this ex- 
change views with our British co-workers, 
and that the future will more than justify all 
expenditures time and money this direc- 
tion. 


PIANOFORTE TUNING, OCCUPATION FOR THE BLIND, 
AND HOW MAKE ONE THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


ADDRESS PHILIP LAYTON THE LONDON CONFERENCE 
Hon. Treasurer the Montreal Association for the Blind 


The Paris Institute for the Blind, that won- 
derful pioneer institution that gave the world 
the Braille system, has the honor, far 
know, first introducing piano-tuning 
profession for the blind about the year 1830. 

say but very little regards the practicability 
piano-tuning profession for the sight- 
less. The blind everywhere have fully demon- 
strated their efficiency this art. 

Why piano-tuning specially adapted 
sightless men is, that work that appeals 
the ear rather than the eye. Through neces- 
sity, the sense hearing becomes very acute 
and accurate with the blind, hence the reason 
why they become proficient tuners. 

Again, there such great demand for 
piano-tuners account most people pos- 
sessing piano, there being probably Great 
Britain alone forty thousand these instru- 
ments sold annually. 

Although there is, course, much compe- 
tition the profession, still not great 
with piano teachers. 

strong reason favor piano-tuning 
occupation for sightless men that people 
are not rule prejudiced against blind tun- 
ers, but the contrary, have the utmost con- 
fidence them. 

Some the most famous piano manufac- 
turers specially employ blind tuner say 
the last word instrument before leaves 
the factory. perfect tuning means sunshine 
the piano, and this blind man can better 
than his seeing competitor. 

Mr. Edward Allen, Director the Perkins 
Institute, states the “Outlook for the 
Blind,” that visited piano-manufacturing 
firm Germany employing thirty blind tuners. 


personally, know several manufacturers 
Toronto who have from eight ten tuners 
not possessing sight, while there are some who 
employ none but blind tuners. 

The demand for tuners is, and will be, 
greater than ever, owing the invention the 
player-piano which has made musicians 
everybody. The silent piano now thing 
the past. 

opinion piano-tuners could often 
employed advantage organ manufactur- 
ers; although might not possible for them 
the work inside the instrument, they 
could certainly sit the keyboard and direct 
ordinary mechanic this. 

Our Church and concert organs would then 
probably more evenly scientifically 
tuned than they are the present time. 
have heard blind tuners who wholly under- 
take this work, and there blind 
French gentleman Montreal who 
successfully repairing and tuning pipe organs 
for many years. course, uses intelli- 
gent boy. 

would suggest that principals institu- 
tions try get some engagements for their 
pupils with organ builders. 

Piano-tuning lends itself splendidly the 
sale pianos and organs. The tuner will get 
customers through his tuning connection, and 
also advertising the local newspapers. 

know many blind men who sell quite 
number instruments annually and thus con- 
siderably add their 

sary for the purpose. Instruments can sold 
from the private house, thereby saving great 
deal expense. There are many people whe 
would far rather buy their piano from prac- 
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tical man than ordinary dealer. All things 
being equal, the blind man generally gets the 
preference when competition. 

now come the second part paper, 
namely, “How make Piano-Tuning one 
the most successful Occupations for the Blind.” 

There are three classes piano-tuners: 
First, those who tune factories ware- 
rooms; secondly, those who attend tuning 
connection for firm; and, thirdly, the tuners 
who work their own private connection. 

with the latter class that specially wish 
deal. 

work private tuning connection 
probably one the most difficult problems 
that blind man could have face. 

must have faith himself, otherwise 
how can the public have faith him? and 
must have the strongest desire free and 
independent, and man can 
depending upon his friends, any way, for 
financial support. this desire not para- 
mount his mind, likely give way 
under the hardships and disappointments 
which will surely subjected. But, with 
determination, cannot but meet with suc- 
cess, carries out the following sugges- 
tions, which are drawn largely from own 
personal experience. 

young man must careful regards his 
personal appearance. must see that 
his boots are well cleaned every day. Some- 
times they will need cleaning two 
times. ought able this work 
himself. His clothes must well brushed 
and his linen spotlessly clean. his eyes are 
disfigured should wear dark glasses. 

the tuner little sight his difficulties 
will greatly lessened, but this paper writ- 
ten chiefly for those who, like myself, are to- 
tally blind. 

Every young man starting out life work 
his own private tuning connection should 
provided with guide, either his friends 
the institution which has been 
trained. this way his progress will more 
rapid. 

probably costs £400 educate the aver- 
age piano-tuner. This, course, includes his 


maintenance and general education; therefore, 
does seem regrettable, that for the sake 
few pounds, the institution should allow him 
drift and absolutely sink into idleness and 
wretchedness. 


intelligent boy can the utmost value 
tuner minor repairs. 

quite surprising how quickly lad learns 
this work, but when not possible for 
the tuner have guide, must then strike 
out for himself, and peg away until can 
afford pay for one. 

This brings point the absolute 
necessity the institution training its pupils 
travel alone. They ought encouraged 
and instructed walk the streets them- 
selves. This necessary any part 
their education. extremely wrong 
keep young men and women shut 
school from one year’s end another, de- 
priving them their freedom, and the op- 
portunity mixing with people with whom 
they will have get their living after years. 

attribute good deal success the 
fact that have always able travel 
alone, but, course, much prefer 
companion. Whenever have had difficulty 
when alone, have always met with friend 
ready lend helping hand. have traveled 
Montreal London without any trouble. All 
that necessary attention few simple 

work successful tuning connection 
known, and impossible always have 
guide. tuner probably cannot employ his 
boy after six therefore will often 
have out the evening himself. 

When cannot afford permanently keep 
boy, will have use little boy girl 
after school hours help him with his inter- 
viewing and other work; and, again, has 
piano tune, will have get the child 
take him the house before going school 
the morning, and must find his way 
home himself the best way can, which 
will not very difficult task uses his 
brains. will have learn the art using 
other people’s eyes. 

remember reading paper given the 
Manchester Conference the Blind, 1908, 
which the writer deplored the hardship the 
poor blind being jostled the streets 
Paris. thousand times greater hard- 
ship jostled out your boarding-house 
because you cannot pay your bill. 

When tuning must not leave without see- 
ing the lady the house and playing tune 
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the piano. this way will often pick 
good prospect for another tuning the 
sale instrument. 


The tuner should always try get his cus- 
tomers interested him. Cards should left 
with request that they given friends. 


once went tune piano, annual, when 
found the house had been sublet Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard, the latter being daughter 
Sir Donald Smith, Montreal’s leading 
citizen, who afterwards became Lord Strath- 
cona. 

followed usual custom, rang the bell 
and asked see Mrs. Howard. told her 
was anxious know whether the pitch suited 
her—it was international. 

her request played the piano, and then 
told her had come Canada and was work- 
ing business Montreal. 

showed her diploma and the bag 
tools presented me, tuning prize Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal Eng- 
land, when graduated from the Royal Nor- 
mal College and Academy Music for the 
Blind. found Mrs. Howard very kind and 
sympathetic, and said would help very 
much could get Sir Donald Smith’s pianos 
tune. She promised speak her father 
about me. great joy, two days after 
got telephone message and tune Sir 
Donald’s pianos. One was 1,000 guineas Art 
Steinway Grand, and the other square piano 
standing the art gallery. After this had 
the privilege having Sir Donald Smith’s 
name card. Later, purchased sev- 
enty-five guinea piano from for the Royal 
Victoria College. 

Through his connection had the honor 
selling Angelus piano-player the Gov- 
ernor-General Canada, Earl Minto, and 
1911, he, Lora Strathcona, gave $10,000 
complete the $100,000 fund erect school 
Montreal for the English-speaking blind. 


could give many other illustrations the 
advantage getting well acquainted with your 
customer, but the above will suffice. 

young man can sing little, always 
helps him become popular. does not 
necessarily follow that shall artistic 
singer possess angelic voice; Chevalier 
has not got this, but can please the people. 

topical humorous song always wel- 
come. Being able sing and play helped 


very much the gets one known, 
and that what wanted. 

silver plate bearing his name and profes- 
sion should the tuner’s bag. This the 
best possible advertisement can have. The 
bag should always placed that position 
which the plate showing. 

would help tuner very much had 
good public send-off. This should done 
the institution where received his education. 
concert could given few pupils, and 
the principal his representative could make 
speech emphasizing the superiority blind 
piano-tuners and asking the public patronize 
Mr. ——. Two three prominent people 
the locality should asked come the 
platform and say few words, but the great 
strength the tuner’s success will per- 
sonal interviewing, coupled with first-class 

Every name prospect must followed 
with call. 

thousand circulars should printed 
letter form. These should sent off fifties, 
each being followed personal call. 

Thus, the tuner calls No. Hanover 
Street, and asks see the lady the house. 
The servant will probably want know his 
business. His reply will that called 
reference letter. The lady then comes 
meet him and asks what letter refers. 
After has explained, she probably will say 
that they have regular tuner, but must 
then equal the occasion, and tell her 
the people tunes for, the diploma holds, 
etc. asks allowed try her piano 
over. always interests him see different 
instruments. this request granted has 
scored great point. One can talk far better 
when seated piano. the instrument 
not well tune, should point this out 
quietly the lady and tell her how glad 
would show her what improvement 
could made her piano. She may tell him 
she will talk over with her husband, will 
write him. 

then calls No. The lady herself an- 
swers the door. She has piano. asks 
whether she will not getting one. She may 
tell him ‘she intends doing next Christmas. 

will then mention Stokes Sons, whose 
representative is, and speak about their 
beautiful pianos. This interview may mean 
five guineas his pocket. takes this name 
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and address Stokes Sons, from whom 
has previously obtained agreement writ- 
ing which they agree give him per 
cent. commission, all sales, where has 
previously handed the name and address 
the customer, personally ‘taken the prospect 
into the warerooms. 

When has got through the first fifty circu- 
lars, then another batch must sent off, and 
until the thousand have been disposed of. 

must call back again when finds that 
the people are out. Evenings are always the 
best time for interview when trying sell 
piano. The husband then home. The 
tuner must speak out and not afraid. 
doing his duty trying earn his living— 
will gain confidence himself pro- 
ceeds. will up-hill work first, but 
after few months will then begin reap 
the harvest his labors. 

When making number interviews 
must not trust his memory, but must take 
short notes and revise these when gets 
home. 

When making calls most profitable 
know the name. This can generally ascer- 
tained from the previous house. course, 
good-sized towns and cities, one can always 
look directory. 

must not talk the door-step but en- 
deavor get inside the house. 

The local musicians must called 
advisable offer tune their pianos free 
charge, just let them see his work. The 
name, and addresses their pupils should 
asked for; two three local testimonials will 
most valuable his circular. 

account musicians’ influence good 
reduction charges them should always 
made. This procedure also applicable 
ministers, who should become the tuner’s best 
friends. has the honor tuning for the 
clergyman, this will help him greatly with the 
congregation. 

advisable that makes his start neigh- 
boring town and works for radius fifteen 
twenty miles around. 

tuner has knowledge the staff no- 
tation and can play the piano little, this will 
the utmost value, can give lessons 
music. 

When came Montreal got into home, 
where taught two boys the piano part pay- 


ment for board and lodging. One them 
now sales manager. But the tuner should 
will quickly find out that tuning and selling 
pianos far more profitable than teaching. 

gets his feet, can buy sec- 
ond-hand piano, and after has had re- 
paired can sell same good profit. 
should advertise the local paper. will 
often find that when people come look the 
second-hand piano they will purchase pref- 
erence the new instrument the room. 

Every tuner should carry pocket diary. 
This indispensable. strong reminder 
work that has done. The diary should 
transferred every night, and unfinished work 
written for another convenient date. These 
diaries can bought any stationer’s for 
shilling. boy some friend the house 
can make the entries. Braille diary might 
arranged. 

Now come the subject repairs—the 
rock which the careers many tuners 
have been wrecked. Few can tell whether 
piano perfect tune, but everyone knows 
whether note sluggish, whether jingles, 
whether the pedal squeaks whether ham- 
mer string broken. 

the tuner cannot minor repairs does 
not know how they are done, direct 
others the work, will greatly handi- 
capped, and fail see how can possibly 
succeed. ought pass examination for 
repairs, and cannot urge too strongly upon 
our institutions the great necessity well in- 
structing their pupils along this line. The man 
who teaches repairs school should take 
class regularly every week and deal with one 
special subject, illustrating the same. 
nonsense say the average blind man cannot 
the ordinary repairs piano. know 
number men without their sight, who, 
with seeing help, are able the most 
cult repairs, such putting new wrest- 
plank, putting new bridge, re-covering 
set hammers, entirely re-stringing the in- 
strument, etc. 

Men who undertake teach this work 
the school must have confidence the blind, 
and should not perpetually say, “He cannot 
this,” and “He cannot that.” 

the opinion that capable blind man, 
who has outdoor experience, and has good 
mechanical ability, could with profit em- 
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ployed one day week help impart this 


First, because would have the confidence 
the pupils. 

Secondly, because has faith them, and 
can understand their difficulties, and therefore 
can teach the blind better than the average man 
with his sight. 

Mr. Liverpool Street, Seed- 
ley, Manchester, who has invented several in- 
genious contrivances assist blind men re- 
pair work for piano actions, writes fol- 
lows: 

see reason why the average blind per- 
son cannot the same ordinary repairs 
pianos man with his sight.” 

Mr. Allcock graduate Henshaw’s In- 
stitution for the Blind, and has very large 
private tuning connection. 

What have said above equally applies 
the repairing player pianos—the introduc- 
tion which has greatly added the difficul- 
ties the piano-tuner, hense the necessity 
that institutions should most thorough 
this department. 

young man with his sight from neigh- 
boring piano establishment, who has received 
special training the repairing players, 
could with advantage employed for after- 
noon evening week help this 
branch. 

recently received letter from Mr. Edward 
Roberts, the blind instructor the tuning 
department the Columbus School for the 
Blind, Ohio, whom consider one the 
greatest authorities tuning and repairing, 
which writes: 

would say that the repairing player 
actions within the reach some blind 
turners, and even beyond the reach some 
seeing tuners who are destitute mechanical 
ability, for with us, just with all 
other men, the square peg often placed 
the round hole. 

“In connection with school work have 
made over many entire upright actions. For 
some time have had two pianolas our 
school; the one the tuning department has 
been dissected and adjusted many times, for 
the benefit and advancement our students, 
and still the instrument remains 
order. The three young men whom gradu- 
ate this year feel very well acquainted with it. 

“On first sight player action looks 


very complicated bit machinery, and would 
frighten inexperienced hand into insensi- 
bility, but little careful study, with the skilful 
use screw-driver, will soon bring me- 
chanical mind see its secrets, and when once 
seen, the student will marvel its 


ADVICE TO A TUNER. 


Don’t walk into lady’s drawing-room with 
muddy boots. Remember, this her sanc- 
tum. Wipe your boots well the mat the 
door, and see your guide does the same. 

Don’t knock ornaments off the top 
piano, off table beside it. 

Don’t scratch the piano when taking the 
front action out, putting them again. 
Hurt your hand rather than disfigure the in- 
strument. 

you have difficulty with the action 
not too proud ask someone the house 
lend you the use their eyesight. This 
thousand times better than making serious 
blunder botching the work. 

Don’t worry and fret when you lose cus- 
tomer. Remember, you cannot please every- 
one, and most your customers have been 
taken from someone else. 

Don’t make excuse and stay home 
when the weather bad. wet day 
splendid opportunity for good interview. 

Don’t discouraged business not com- 
ing your way, but give yourself good scold- 
ing you have not made least twenty-five 
calls that day look business. 

Don’t stay away from your church, concerts, 
entertainments, parties simply because you 
have one take you. your own pilot, 
and when you meet with difficulties the 
way, not afraid ask for help. Re- 
member, seeing person more pleased 
help you across the street than you are seek 
their assistance. 

When help proffered you the street 
not abruptly refuse it, otherwise you may 
hurt person’s feelings that they never 
offer help blind person again. Always 
most courteous and thankful for every kind- 
ness you receive. 

Don’t expect seeing people everything 
for you and you nothing for them. 

Don’t sit like stuffed mummy when you 
are invited out spend the evening. Sing, 
play, tell anecdote, something. 

Don’t sit down and wish you were or- 
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ganist had learned trade, but rather 
thankful and know that you have the very 
best profession your hands blind man can 
have, and one that lends itself greater pos- 
sibilities making money and friends than 
any other. 

The three P’s are what you need—Patience, 
Pluck, and Perseverance. 

Don’t afraid get into conversation 
with fellow traveler. often lead 
business. liberal giving away your 
cards. Remember, you are sure meet with 
opposition which sometimes unscrupulous. 
You must always advertising yourself one 
way another. 

Mr. Haworth, Accrington, one 
the largest piano merchants Lancashire, 
pupil the Royal Normal College, and one 
its greatest successes, used start out bag 
hand, even when had nothing do, and 
walk briskly certain direction though 
going execute order. 

you smoke, don’t carry your ammunition 


your pocket, and make necessary for 
lady ventilate room after you have fin- 
ished your work. Ladies will your best 
friends, behooves you study them 
every possible way. 

Don’t get offended and angry when some- 
one makes complaint about your work; 
may only fancy their part, which little 
explanation will set right, but you must 
and look the instrument and rectify it, 
wrong. 

One our leading piano-tuners Mon- 
treal had complaint from lady the effect 
that had ruined her piano. She stated that 
the tone was altogether too subdued. then 
put all the unisons out little. This made her 
perfectly satisfied. You must humor your cus- 
tomers. little tact goes great way. 

faithful your opportunities, and remember 
that you succed you not only have helped 
yourself, but you have helped the great cause 
the blind. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


ARTHUR PEARSON 
PRESIDENT AND HON. TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Formerly the British and Foreign Blind Association) 


Mr. Arthur Pearson was born Wookey, 
near Wells, England, February 24, 
His father was Anglican clergyman, Rev. 
Pearson was sent Wimbledon preparatory 


school, with which his father’s residence 


neighboring parish Morden had made him 
familiar. 

The boy remained this school about four 
years, and was then entered Winchester Col- 
lege, the famous foundation William 
Wykham. 

joined the school games with ardour 
and attained good reputation cricket and 
football, and also carried off number 
prizes for general athletics. left Winches- 
ter 1882, with strong views the educa- 
tional limitations the British public school. 
“No boy badly equipped for his future,” 
once declared, “as English public school 
boy. When was Winchester, three-quar- 
ters hour week was all that was given 
modern languages, whereas two-thirds 
time had devoted getting super- 
ficial knowledge Latin and Greek. The 


When ten years old: young’ 


English public school boy taught almost 
nothing needs know, and rich assort- 
ment things does not need know.” 

When left school particular opening 
life offered itself, and for two years read 
privately under the guidance his father 
the country Vicarage. Then his opportunity 
came. The proprietors Tit-Bits announced 
that they would give clerkship with salary 
£100 year the reader who secured the 
highest marks answering ten questions each 
week for three months. The competition cre- 
ated considerable excitement and nearly 4,000 
competitors entered it. The winner was Cyril 
Arthur Pearson, who secured 414 marks. His 
nearest rival gained only 362. 

The competition was keen test knowl- 
edge, the questions were extremely search- 
ing, and required careful thought and long in- 
vestigation books reference answer 
accurately. 

that time young Pearson was living 
the Vicarage Drayton Parslow, little 
Buckinghamshire village, and had cycle 
sixty miles from Drayton Bedford, some- 
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times three times week, order consult 
the necessary books the County Library. 

this way cycled nearly 2,000 miles 
gain the knowledge which won for him the 
great prize. was September, 1884, that 
the young man came London prize win- 
ner take his place clerk the office 
the late Sir George Newnes salary 
£100. 


Six months later the Managership the 
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office fell vacant, and Mr. Newnes (as Sir 
George then was), took pains conceal his 
surprise receiving application from Mr. 
Pearson, who was then only nineteen, for this 
responsible position. Mr. Pearson succeeded 
persuading Mr. Newnes that could fulfill 
the duties, and for four years.he managed the 
business Tit-Bits. 

1889, Mr. Stead founded “The Re- 
view Reviews” partnership with Sir 
George Newnes, and Mr. Pearson became the 
first Manager. The result was great success 
and Mr. Pearson was deputed 
Atlantic and establish the new the 
United States. after returned Mr. 


Stead dissolved partnership with Sir Georga 
Newnes, and offered Mr. Pearson the manage- 
ment the Review with share the 
Negotiations, however, fell through and 
rectly afterwards Mr. Pearson parted company 
with Sir George Newnes. 

founded “Pearson’s Weekly,” 
came almost immediate success, and 
quick succession there followed “Home Notes,” 
“Pearson’s Magazine,” Magazine,” 
“Novel Magazine,” and other publications. 
the age thirty, Pearson found himself 
Managing Director and controlling proprietor: 
limited liability company with capital 
400,000. 

Mr. Pearson’s ambition now was 
daily newspaper, and 1900 founded the 
“Daily and time went ob- 
tained control other newspapers such 
“The Birmingham Gazette and Express,” and 
the “Evening Dispatch,” Birmingham. 
April, 1903, acquired the controlling interest 
the “St. James’s Gazette,”.and November, 
1904, purchased “The Standard,” and with 
the “Evening Standard,” which amalga- 
mated with the “St. Gazette.” 

One Mr. Pearson’s best loved hobbies 
the Fresh Air Fund, which founded 1891 
give poor children the slums the joys 
day the sweet air the country. Since 
then nearly 3,500,000 poor children have been 
sent for the day into the country, and addi- 
tion about 30,000 have been given fortnight’s 
holiday. farthing given the public 
the Fresh Air Fund spent fares and food 
for the poor children. The cost giving each 
child day’s outing ninepence, and this 
6d. spent food and 3d. for fares. Each 
child receives big meat pie and glass 
milk for dinner and large bun for tea. 

Mr. Pearson, who now practically blind, 
devoting much his energy and time the 
National Institute for the Blind, 206, Great 
Portland Street, London, W., the object 
which cheapen and amplify the supply 
Braille literature for poor blind people. Mr. 
Pearson the President and Hon. Treasurer 
this important organization. 

Some years have passed since Mr. Pearson 
was informed distinguished oculist that 
was threatened with loss eyesight. Opera- 
tion followed: operation without His 


eyesight failed and now 
see read. 
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Che Commonwealth 


97, Acts AND 1913. 


RESOLVE PROVIDE FOR REPORT THE CONDITION AND EDUCATION 
PERSONS WITH SERIOUSLY DEFECTIVE VISION. 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts commission for the blind investigate 
the condition persons this commonwealth with seriously defective 
vision who are not now provided for either any school the Mas- 
sachusetts commission for the blind. The commission shall consider how 
the condition such persons may improved providing them with 
instruction business and training institute for persons with defective 
vision. The commission shall report the general court the result its 
investigation, with such recommendations for legislation, any, may 
deem expedient, before January tenth, the year nineteen hundred 
and fourteen. [Approved May 27, 1913. 
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CONDITION AND EDUCATION PERSONS WITH 
SERIOUSLY DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


the Honorable the Senate and the House Representatives. 


accordance with the requirements chapter the 
Acts and Resolves 1913, the Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind begs leave submit the following report the con- 
dition and education persons with seriously defective eye- 
sight. 

INTRODUCTION. 


While has not been possible seven months outline 
the size the defective eyesight problem this State, has 
been possible make study conditions which helps de- 
fine the need, and gives basis for recommendations, both for 
action and for further study. This report includes sections 
the following points: 


Means Study. 

Definition Defective Eyesight. 

Difficulties Investigation. 

General Reports from Eye Clinics and Schools. 
Needs shown Study Individual Children’s Cases. 
What can done for Such Children: 

(a) School Ophthalmologists. 

(b) Special Classes Schools. 

Needs shown Study Individual Cases Adults. 
Vocational Study and Guidance for Adults. 
Recommendations. 

Appendix. 


studying conditions the commission has had, full time 
for four months and part time for three months, special 
worker wide, practical experience non-medical work for 
prevention blindness and questions industry and em- 
ployment, who has worked co-operation with the agent for 
conservation eyesight. 


| 


DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 
From June 1913, Jan. 1914, inquiries have been pur- 
sued, 

Inquiry through hospitals, ophthalmologists school 
superintendents Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River and New Bedford. Inquiry the ex- 
perience the Perkins Institution for the Blind, the School 
for the Feeble-minded Waverley, the State Board Minor 
Wards, the Boston City Institutions Department, the State 
Board Education, the State Industrial School, the Concord 
Reformatory, the Industrial Accident Board, the King’s Chapel 
Bureau for the Handicapped, the Commission for the Blind 
and others. 

Study cases defective sight found through these 
various institutions and individuals. 

Inquiry the problem and methods solution 
London, New York, Milwaukee and Cleveland. 


DEFINITION DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 

The workers, consultation with ophthalmologists, have 
interpreted defective eyesight mean vision from about one- 
third one-tenth normal with the best glasses obtainable. 


DIFFICULTIES THE INVESTIGATION. 


give close estimates the total number adults 
children with seriously defective sight, who are known 
require special vocational guidance special schooling, not 
yet possible. The defect not obvious, the case blind- 
ness, and men, women and children vary widely their 
ability “get on” with small fraction sight. make 
sure the actual condition and needs would necessary 

all cases expert advice vision. 

some cases expert advice other physical handicaps, 
mentality, 

all cases advice from some one fitted judge what may 
fairly expected individual with this limited degree 
vision. 

the short time allowed this has been possible determine 
only limited number cases, the report the special 
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worker being based upon study 256 whom 
140 proved candidates for special and 100 
adults, notably those who have been sufficiently hard pressed 
for employment come the attention special organiza- 
tions like the Commission for the Blind and agencies for the 
handicapped. 

should noted, also, that children’s cases could studied 
much greater advantage the winter months after the 
school eye tests are concluded February, and that the in- 
quiry concerning adults should pressed during the winter 
months rather than the vacation period, and should cover 
much longer period. 


GENERAL REPORTS FROM CLINICS AND SCHOOLS. 


From study year’s records the Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary, and from group special reports from public schools, 
much general information has been secured which does not 
determine the numbers actually helpable, but some index 
the widespread and serious need. 


Study Eye and Ear Infirmary Records for One 

Among 19,877 patients treated the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Eye and Ear Infirmary between Sept. 1912, and Sept. 
1913, 861 had seriously defective vision. these, 861, 
per cent., total 645, were between the ages five and 
sixty-five, and therefore present presumably problem either 

While some these patients will ultimately blind, not 
all are permanently handicapped. Among the 468 industrial 
age (from sixteen sixty-five), some per cent. suffer from 
cataract, disease likely cause practical blindness for 
considerable period, yet far relieved operation that most 
cataract patients should secure fair degree vision. the 
whole, however, the figures suggest that the educational and 
industrial problems defective eyesight are not only serious 
but large. 

The 177 children school age suffer from variety dis- 
eases and defects. Some per cent. them, for example, 


1 See also appendix, page 25. 
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suffer from hypermetropia, farsightedness,—a defect not 
easily recognized teachers; they suffer from it, moreover, 
degree not sufficiently compensated glasses. These and 
approximately per cent. seriously shortsighted, my- 
opic, pupils might many them educated the same 
classes their visually normal fellows they could provided 
with reprints their school books sufficiently large type. 
the other hand, some per cent., handicapped either 
the effects congenital syphilis (23 per cent.) congen- 
ital cataract (11 per cent.), would probably require, for greater 
less periods, printed Braille read touch. 


School Studies. 

approaching the study affecting the schools, has not 
been necessary establish the existence the problem, 
has long been recognized the experience educators. 

trying arrive the number the school population 
who need special methods education, meet different 
problem because the fact that medical inspection not 
yet carried far enough answer the question. Given expert 
care, many children, helpable glasses, would not candi- 
dates for special classes, their present neglected state 
they appear be. the other hand, many children may 
suffering for special education because their eye troubles are 
not properly gauged the teacher who makes the examination, 
even the general physician. 

The hopeless confusion present school statistics, even 
those gathered teachers keenly aware the defective eye- 
sight problem but helpless before it, may judged from the 
following reports: 


findings: 


determine short school year how many these 393 pupils 
can helped glasses task quite beyond the present equipment 
this school, which provides one school nurse for 1,700 children. 
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The ophthalmologist reporting his examination school 
Massachusetts town, 

examined the fourth, fifth and part the seventh grades, total 
children. found this number unable satisfactorily read 
the test type, making nearly per cent. who gave evidence defective 
eyesight. Two the were already wearing glasses. think 
important mention that although children were found who were 
unable satisfactorily read the test type, this does not mean that these 
children will have wear glasses. They should advised, however, 
have their eyes examined eye specialist. may the means 
making child who has always been dull, bright; restoring sight 
eye going blind from disease. may improve the general health 
and comfort the child, and thus give equal opportunity with 
the one who has been more fortunate having normal vision.” 


The principal school 900 reports that 600 pupils enrolled 
last year, 129 had defective sight; the year before, 184. this city 
there are for all schools one school nurse and one attendance officer. 

Pediculosis alone takes large amount the time the nurse, and 
only something unusually wrong does the attendance officer the 
nurse find possible steer child the hospital. Notices are sent 
the parents, but the matter usually rests there, that one knows 
how many the 129 children are candidates for special class and how 
many are not. 

The principal this school also reports that one his buildings has 
means artificial light, and that o’clock the winter, 
might well not be,” dark. this instance question 
whether the school plant not contributing eye disablement. 


The principal reports that out 185 pupils have vision defective 
that the principal considers cruelty the children, and imposition 
upon the school, keep them ordinary class work. Yet not one 
these children has ever had expert examination the eyes. addition 
there are many other children with less serious defects who 
should examined, determine whether glasses may help. This school 
one manufacturing city 86,000 people, which provides 
school nurse for schools. There eye clinic the city, and 
only physicians make specialty diseases the eye. 


be 
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the same city. The principal reports her pupils needing 
examination the eyes, determine whether glasses can help. She 
has hesitated urge the matter too far, fearing that those who cannot 
afford pay oculist may inexpert optician and worse 
state than before. She reports excellent results for the school during 
two years, which the city made appropriation for the examination 
school children oculist. 


the study individual school cases the subject has been 
approached from three points physician’s, the 
educator’s and the parents’. 

From the physician’s point view the healthy child with 
vision about one-third may expected have difficulty 
keeping with the normal school group, while less serious 
defect may handicap the frail nervous child. There 
always the possibility injury the remaining sight 
ordinary school work, and injury the general health 
overwork the attempt keep with the class. 

From the educator’s point view impossible for the 
child receive the ordinary large class the extra attention 
that needs. The child discouraged with always being 
behind his fellow students, and develops consequent care- 
lessness, shiftlessness and loss confidence. Later, his lack 
the fundamentals education, and the shiftless habits acquired 
desultory school course, must inevitably complicate his 
industrial handicap. 

The point view the parent naturally purely practical 
one. Injury the eyes health too remote for the ma- 
jority appreciate, and the child himself rarely complains 
any handicap; merely accepts. The parents ask only that 
the children given the ordinary school training that will fit 
them for work, the ways and means they leave the school. 

Among 265 cases gathered the course the study, all 
with seriously defective sight, only 140 were found need 
the special consideration class for defective sight. 

These children may divided into two groups, those with 
vision defective only the point where ordinary school work 
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means overstrain desultory education, and those whose 
defect vision places them the borderline between the 
blind and the seeing. 

The first group being educated the regular classes 
the public school more less successfully. 

few the second group, with courage and mentality above 
the normal, are receiving education the public schools 
under tremendous strain, though inconceivable that they 
will able make living seeing persons. The great 
majority the second group, however, are receiving edu- 
cation whatever, the public school out the question for 
them, and the parents are not willing that they should 
educated blind children. 

was largely for this group that the Commission for the 
Blind provided field worker for children three years ago, 
with the aim securing education for every educable 
child, who because total partial blindness could not at- 
tend the public school. review this worker’s experience 
shows vast amount work with relatively small results, 
largely because the State could offer other special educational 
opportunity than the Perkins School for the Blind. 

From the point view mentality the school cases may 
again divided into two normal mentality, 
requiring special educational methods, and those below normal 
who should have special methods they are remain the 
public school (none this group markedly below normal). 

The study further shows: 

Many these pupils who need not have been handi- 
capped proper treatment had been given the time was 
needed. 

Some who would need special methods education only 
for varying periods, during the process long-continued 
treatment, the case congenital cataract, where treat- 
ment often covers several years. 

Two small groups having similar defects vision. One 
having mentality above normal quite independent the eye 
handicap. The other, only average mentality, feels the 
handicap. 

group which teachers and others interested are unable 
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determine whether not the children are mentally defective 
because the complication defective vision. 

group having other physical handicaps, well de- 
fective vision, such deafness, poor general condition, 

group receiving more less education public schools, 
yet incapable making living seeing persons. 

group whom the teachers find handicapped school, 
yet for whom correction eyeglasses has been attempted. 

group with seriously defective vision who are continuing 
their education high schools without medical advice 
how they should conserve their vision and health. 


WHAT CAN DONE OPHTHALMOLOGISTS. 

The school studies already quoted, and the study cases 
which expert advice and medical help have actually been se- 
cured, show that even beginning cannot adequately made 
this field without the aid the ophthalmologist. This has 
been recognized and acted upon here Massachusetts 
private organization the case one town; for two years 
the school authorities one manufacturing city, and possibly 
other towns not reported; but the most notable instances 
have report are from Milwaukee, New York and London, 
where provision for expert advice and supervision has been 
made part the system special education for children with 
defective sight. 

Plan for Eye Clinic Massachusetts Town.— 
result the school study for one town already reported, 
announced that the Civic Association will open eye clinic 
which, with the co-operation the school department, may 
expected lead thorough expert examination the eyes 
school children. 

Ophthalmologists Milwaukee Public Schools. super- 


visor the department for defective vision the Milwaukee 
schools reports: 


Shortly after opened our day school for the blind 1907, occasional 
reports came regarding children with very defective vision. Upon 
investigation found that immediate and constant medical attention 
was all that was necessary save the sight many these. that time 
only kept records the children our department, cannot enumer- 
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ate the number given personal attention and sent back into the schools 
capable continuing their regular class work. Through the generosity 
oculists, secured free treatment almost every case, and finally, 
after the medical department was installed, the school nurses joined 
work. 


School Eye Clinics New York visit one 
the seven board health eye clinics indicates that the number 
children whose eyesight makes desirable for them re- 
ceive different education from that the ordinary public 
school classes must very large. The paid ophthalmologist 
charge this clinic stated that 2,400 children had been ex- 
amined since January going over couple hundred 
cards with him several cases were immediately found where 
high myopia high degrees hypermetropia, only partially 
corrected glasses, indicated that the children question re- 
quired some special form education. This physician also 
stated that saw great number children the clinic with 
eyes seriously scarred result phlyctenular keratitis, and 
that many these children had such low vision that the 
ordinary school work would difficult impossible. was 


the opinion that all children should examined 
ophthalmologist when entering school, and that special children 
should examined periodically thereafter. 


Ophthalmologists London Schools. 


One afternoon each week, certain place London, children who 
are reported the doctor, the school doctor, other authority, 
suffering from serious defect vision are brought for examination. 
Each child examined, note made the state the eyes and such vision 
may present, and some decision arrived what education 
possible for each child. Some are returned the ordinary school cap- 
able receiving the regular education. Others are graded for various 
degrees exemption, special treatment, the admission the 
blind schools: 

(1) Elementary school for easy treatment regards eye work. 

(2) Elementary school for oral teaching only. 

(3) Myope class. 

(4) School for the blind and partially blind. 


Education High Myopes,” Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S., The 
Braille Review,”” September, 1913. 
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Many are invalided temporarily for treatment, some are transferred 
country homes, but the majority fit into one other the four classes 
named above. Each case considered its merits, and many conditions 
besides eyesight influence the decision arrived at, the age the 
child, whether one both eyes are affected, the nature and degree the 
affection, the possibility amelioration aggravation during school age, 
the possible effects school attendance and work, the possible educa- 
tional advantage change régime, may both home and 
school, and lastly, the case the blind and partially blind, the most 


suitable school for the particular child the knowledge his her age 
and capability. 


WHAT CAN DONE THROUGH DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT CLASSES 

The Defective Eyesight Class the City Boston. 
April 1913, the Boston school committee opened class for 
children with defective eyesight the Thornton Street School, 
Dillaway district, Roxbury. There being instructor with the 
precise experience required, teacher who had proved herself 
capable and resourceful, alike with the blind and with other 
handicapped children, was obtained from the Perkins Institu- 
tion. special preparation this teacher made various teaching 
material, such fonts heavy black letters gummed 
individual cards, and large maps having coarse outlines and 
States countries color. She collected numerous busy- 
work appliances and materials, like desk looms, spool knitters, 
wooden knitting needles, wool, reed, cane, etc., for her appeal 
was through the eye and hand well through the ear. 
(See cut opposite page.) 

The room assigned was good one for the purpose, large, 
well-lighted, with desks and chairs mounted movable plat- 
forms, and especially with ample blackboard space. The class 
opened with children various degrees defective sight. 
June there were with total registration The 
teaching has been necessarily individual, each child being 
dealt with according its defect and advancement. Superin- 
tendent Schools Dyer says this class his annual report 
for 1913, page 54: “The progress made the children 
whom school had meant almost nothing has been remarkable, 


showing that the effort well worth while the children can 
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After the long vacation this class opened auspiciously with 
eager boys and girls, with additional didactic material and 
with the favorable comment the parents and competent 
visitors. 

But the experiment still lacks one fundamental essential, 
that provision for periodical expert examination the 
children’s eyes, done with view determining how far 
the individual pupil may use continue use his eyes 
school. is, responsibility put upon the teacher which 
she should not bear, and but for advice secured through eye 
clinics and through the free services busy ophthalmologist, 
this neglect might seriously have affected the results thus far 
obtained. 

Dejective Eyesight Classes New York City.—In New 
York City has recently been decided extend the plan 
for educating the blind the public schools include 
children with defective sight. This plan will greatly fa- 
cilitated the school eye clinic organization already de- 
scribed. 


the teaching children with defective eyesight the public 
schools being developed association with the teaching 
blind children begun 1907. The supervisor this work re- 


use different methods for each individual, for the children must 
under observation all times and judged the amount board work 
they can without ill effects. have had teach Braille first 
nearly every case, not for the purpose reading but for writing, thereby 
relieving the strain. This does much improve the child’s condition 
that are often able drop the Braille within few months. 


The supervisor cites the following instance: was twelve 
years age, and the entire time she had previously spent 
school amounted eight months. The doctor analyzed 
case phlyctenular keratitis which month would have 
resulted total loss has been our department 
three years, and now able use the regular school readers. 

London London classes are notable 
having experience with more than 300 children report 
upon and being thoroughly and delightfully reported upon 


See also appendix, page 27, for for Conservation Vision Cleveland.” 
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Dr. Harman. The following quotations, selected bring out 
the demand for the class, and the conclusions from three years’ 
experience are made from his article published “The Braille 
for September, 1913. For further quotations see 
appendix, page 30. 


The demand for some scheme education suitable for children suffering 
from defect vision very natural one. bound arrive because 
one scheme education will cover all cases. The curriculum any 
school designed for the greatest good the greatest number. Misfits 
must suffer, either because they are incapable taking advantage 
the education provided, else because the scheme would injurious 
them their full attendance were insisted upon. This was early recognized 
the case the blind, and special forms education were provided for 
them, and the case elementary school children extra grants were given 
the State meet the additional cost their special educational needs. 
The difficulty became acute the case those who had serious defect 
vision and yet were not blind and not likely become blind. When such 
cases came the ophthalmic surgeon very rightly objected the at- 
tendance these defective children the ordinary school; was not 
right subject them the strain involved. the end the children 
either were exempt from school altogether, they were drafted into 
the schools for the blind and partially blind, under the definition given 
the act providing for these schools. Neither these alternatives was 
satisfactory. 

the first case the child loafed about the streets, became the house- 
hold drudge, and the more intelligent them took their lessons from 
their normally sighted colleagues, and read without restraint under the 
worst conditions; indeed, the very aim exemption from school was de- 
feated. Further, must recognized that the denial the communal 
life the modern school was real loss the children, and one that was 
recognized the children themselves. the second case the admission 
the blind school had its own drawbacks. The children had associate 
with the blind, and the work the blind, yet they themselves were 
sighted children, and for the most part not likely become blind, 
not school years. The work they learned was waste effort and utterly 
useless. Teaching Braille shortsighted child misplaced energy 
the worst kind, for the child will not read with its fingers, but the instant 
the teacher’s back turned the child bends down its head read with 
its eyes bare impressions the paper, which are vastly more difficult 
see than ordinary black print. Again, the labor was wasted, for such 
child ever dreamed reading the limited works the Braille press after 


1 By N. Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S., ophthalmic surgeon, Belgrave Hospital for Children; 
assistant ophthalmic surgeon, West London Hospital; vice-dean of the Post Graduate College. 
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leaving school; wished read, read the books the normal children 
the household. Lastly, and this the most serious matter for the 
children the working classes, the child left school with the stigma 
the blind school upon it, and these days employers’ liability acts 
that light matter. When child leaves school and applies for work 
the usual thing for the would-be employer ask from what school 
the child comes, and the standard passed; the mention blind schools 
sufficient terminate the interview, for who will run the risk that the 
employment the bad sighted entails? conclusion, the lessons 
the experimental establishment these classes and their extended 
working are that suitable system teaching myopes can arranged 
and carried out successfully; that such classes should never independent 
units, nor associated with existing blind schools, but formed 
integral parts existing elementary schools; that their success depends 
almost wholly the intelligence and initiative the teachers, who have 
real teaching and not merely act pedagogue lead the child 
the school book; that the training for these children should general 
and not merely technical; that classes for these children should 
small size, with optimum number for each teacher dozen, but 
never more than score; that there must standard visual acuity 
six-eighteenths vision for the children successfully take share 
the work and that the children must under regular individual super- 
vision during the whole their school life. 


The investigation the industrial side this study has 
covered group 100 cases whose history and experience may 
pertinent the inquiry. The degree vision was one- 
fourth normal few instances, one-fifth less most 
cases. This group was first roughly divided into two, those 
always handicapped, first school, later work, and those 
whose vision failed during the industrial period. difficult 
judge which group faces the greater handicap. would 
seem that those who lose vision relatively late life would 
feel the more that they must learn without, after 
depending long upon vision. But these least have had 
the advantage the ordinary school training with all that 
this implies, and the added training that comes with many 
years regular work. Their greatest difficulty appears 
the slow realization that loss vision means loss wage- 
earning capacity. 

One the significant facts brought out the study the 
importance school training, mental and disciplinary, and 
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illustrated comparison small group successful 
Perkins School graduates who are only partially blind, with 
similar group unsuccessful men whose vision approximately 
the same, but who have had little education, their 
vision precluded the work the ordinary school and their 
parents refused consider education with the blind. 

The kinds work represented are more varied than one 
would expect, until ‘is remembered that here elsewhere 
the choice work and success failure largely matter 
personal equation. 

Among the women housework naturally the work most 
frequently chosen, and that which the worker shows least 
strain. Domestics with one-tenth normal vision reported that 
they had never felt any strain their work, and most did not, 
least consciously, choose the work because the low vision. 
four cases where this answer was given the girls had never 
attended school. Rough factory work that requires little vision 
next the list occupations for women, but this ap- 
parently very limited amount and very poorly paid. The 
wages three women employed this way are given $3, 
and week. girls are employed doctors’ offices, 
attending doorbell and telephone. Two women, one 
accountant the other bookkeeper, are now employed 
switchboard operators, both with the firm which they were 
employed before sight failed. Among the other kinds 
women’s employment are stenographers, general clerk, hospital 
ward maid, waitress small restaurant, nursery maid, actress, 
public entertainer. 

Among the men and boys the varieties workers were many: 
bootblack, canvassers, drivers heavy, slow-moving teams, 
helpers ice teams, factory employees rough work, 
farm laborer, hostler, janitor’s helper, laborers, 
building, operator vacuum cleaner, piano tuners, proprietor 
chicken farm, section foreman, small storekeepers, waiter 
small restaurant, workers odd jobs about grocery store. 

Two men were able follow their regular trades leather 
sorter and machinist’s helper even after their vision failed. 
Two brothers showed unusual wisdom the selection their 
work: one peddler wood and has trouble driving 
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old horse through residential districts; the other 
elevator starter large office building. One man, who 
has apparently done the work three ordinary men, earn- 
ing good salary orchestral work the evening. This 
man was born with congenital cataract, and from his sixth 
his twelfth year was educated special methods, while his 
eyes were under treatment. twelve, the sight one eye 
had been improved almost normal, and entered 
public school. sixteen, his second year high school, 
met with accident which totally destroyed the vision 
the good eye, leaving him only the very imperfect vision 
the poorer eye. Forced leave school went work 
clerk, but took the study shorthand and typewriting, 
taking his notes large characters and later reading them 
means powerful reading glass. When added responsibilities 
called for larger income, worked evenings again, this time 
student music, and later started his orchestra, now 
success for some years. has done all this with vision 
low that would permanent handicap many men. 

Eleven still the process readjustment had work. 

arrive numbers the case adults only less dif- 
ficult than settle upon some form work peculiarly adapted 
their needs. Inquiry among the oculists the State brought 
very few names, largely because the specialist does not, 
rule, know very much about the social condition his patient, 
and the question how many his patients are industrially 
handicapped because defective sight was usually new 
one him. Inquiry through the hospitals contributed many 
other instances vision low that serious industrial 
handicap might expected, but frequently these individuals 
could not traced, when found presented such variety 
conditions and experiences confuse the problem rather 
than illumine it. The personal equation here elsewhere 
large factor that loss vision which totally disables 
one man may have little effect industrially upon another, 
and man’s point view may handicap him more seriously 
than any physical defect. Vision that handicaps one trade 
may have little effect another. 

Some who have been handicapped all their lives have never 
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found the kind work suited them, while others have always 
been self-supporting. Some who have suffered loss vision 
comparatively late have had the good fortune find just the 
right work from the start, have had always variety 
work not requiring close use the eyes. Others forced 
give well-paid work may have cruelly hard experience 
their attempt readjustment. man with seriously de- 
fective vision able compete with the normal group either 
lucky above the average or-has ability and courage above 
normal, while the man not able readjust himself industrially 
may simply unfortunate have only average ability and 
courage. 

The experience such men who have applied the Com- 
mission for Blind the last few years has furnished 
the best material for the study this form physical handi- 
cap. Following are few examples: 


man thirty-seven, who applied the commission recently for 
help securing some kind work that would make possible support 
his wife and two children. had earned very good wages driver 
laundry team six years ago, when his vision failed the point 
where such driving was unsafe. then took small farm, but knew 
nothing farming, naturally failed, though gave trial for four 
years. next tried buying and selling eggs, and met failure because 
had capital. Here was man ability and courage, who was un- 
fortunate choosing first work for which was wholly unfitted and 
then business requiring capital, when had capital. 

man who had give his work engineer the age 
twenty-seven, and for more than seven years remained idle, his courage 
having failed even more than his vision. Yet for some years now this man 
has held job secured for him the commission modification his 
old work furnace tender and janitor, and doing practically the 
work seeing person. 

thirty-four years old, whose work while had full sight was that 
teamster and who has been hard drinker. still has considerable 
useful vision and should able certain forms unskilled work, 
though needs very badly, has given the work found for 
him, the simplest kind work factory. 


securing capital for the commission has had furnish 
only one item the requisites for success his work, and 
that means the most important one. securing work 
for the commission again had give only the opportunity 
that restored lost man had plenty ability 
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and the will to-do. But the case doubtful any 
work can found for him while still lacks the will his 
share. 


Reports from Other Agencies Employment Adults with 
Defective Sight. 

The State Free Employment Bureau reports that applica- 
tions for work from those handicapped sight average about 
cap (including the “moral handicap” discharged prisoners). 
The Bureau has never had the time work out any special 
plan for these. The State Board Charity has been asked 
pay the salary worker for the handicapped this 
department. 

The Industrial Aid Society reports that there has been about 
one application week from men handicapped defective 
sight. special kind work has been considered es- 
pecially fitted for that group. the women’s department this 
form handicap has not been noted, possibly because the 
only form work asked for offered housework, where 
such handicap would give relatively little trouble. 

The Free Employment Bureau the Federated Jewish 
Charities does not recall having ever had applications from 
persons handicapped. 

The King’s Chapel Committee for the Handicapped reports 
such cases referred period one year, men and 
women. Three the women were educated Perkins School, 
and two had vision low that seems almost impossible 
that work could found for them among the seeing; yet both 
held the positions secured for them light household service 
and were happy their work. Success failure their 


work was apparently due each the cases qualities 
personality. 


AND GUIDANCE FOR 

The needs adults with defective vision are not such 
can met the establishment business and training 
institute alone. Much more study and practical experiment 
will necessary before clear whether such institute 
would, any considerable extent, relieve the situation. 
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dications this point are that suitable early education 
would fit many persons with defective eyesight compete 
with persons with normal sight, without further aid. Others 
may need vocational guidance, the basis for which can 
secured only further study and experiment. The establish- 
ment institute this time seems unwise as, the 
numbers far thoroughly known, two seem fitted 
for work which would require similar training. seems prob- 
able, too, that training for appropriate occupations for persons 
with defective eyesight may well secured connection with 
existing institutions, provision being made for such readers, 
clerical assistance, special books other equipment may 
necessary the individual case. 


SUMMARY. 

The study single case adult with defective sight 
straits for suitable employment almost invariably goes back 
either both the handicaps (1) lack early and ade- 
quate medical care the eyes and (2) lack early and suit- 
able education. The problem has been constantly presenting 
itself the Commission for the Blind individual cases during 
the past seven years, and both these cases and the special 
study this year has been impossible into the sub- 
ject any satisfactory and practical way, except relation 
these two important sides the question. practical 
once for the Commission for the Blind, given the funds for 
special workers, continue, case case, vocational study 
and guidance for adults; but equally important for the 
State the matter conservation vision more adequate 
provision for the care the eyes school children and 
appropriate education. The energy school children with 
seriously defective eyesight, now undirected and undisciplined, 
without any doubt leading many towards the ranks the 
unemployed and membership institutions for the wayward. 
The adult who comes for industrial training and employment be- 
cause defective sight often has not only made unwise choice 
occupation, but has the added handicaps that come from lack 
early training good habits which the normal child gets 
school, well the timidity and depression following repeated 
failures, and often the actual physical suffering from general 


nervous strain and actual impairment vision. really 
the result school system that persists training every 
child through books and the one sense sight, largely 
the exclusion training through other senses. may not 
helpable now, but was helpable once. The accumulation 
proof, through acquaintance with many cases, led the 
Commission for the Blind urge upon the Boston school 
committee the importance experiment this direction, and 
the class begun about year ago marks important step 
this direction. Vocational guidance must begin with early 
recognition the defect, and appropriate education. The 
successes persons handicapped, when they have hap- 
pened fortunate early home training and choice 
occupation, give promise satisfactory results effort 
made give appropriate training and guidance all children 
sound mentality who are physically handicapped this 
way. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

result the study made under authority the Legis- 
lature 1913, the commission recommends: 

That appropriation $2,500 made for the salary 
and expenses workers continue the study defective eye- 
sight problems and the work vocational guidance indi- 
vidual cases adults under the direction the Commission for 
the Blind. 

That appropriation $2,500 made for experi- 
ment establishing defective eyesight classes such city 
cities the State will make aggregate appropriation 
equal amount, the said appropriation used for services 
ophthalmologist, salary special teacher, expenses super- 
vision and special equipment, the State Board Education 
and the Commission for the Blind supervise jointly the 
experiment. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JAMES MUNROE, 
ANNETTE ROGERS, 
MARY McQUAID, 
WALTER SNOW, 
EDWARD ALLEN, 


Massachusetts Commission for the Blind. 
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APPENDIX. 


NUMBER PERSONS WITH SERIOUSLY 
FECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


VISUAL DISABLEMENT 
TWO YEARS RESULTS THREE BOSTON HOSPITALS 


202! PATIENTS 100% 

Both eyes normal vision 

Good Vision Railroad One less than 
Fair Vision Visionof better eye normal 
Practically Blind Vision better eye 
Blind Vision both eyes nil 

100.0% 


18 
14 
| 
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The number persons Massachusetts with seriously de- 
fective eyesight may approximately estimated follows: 

study! 2,021 eye patients treated during two years 
the wards three Boston hospitals, shows that the number 
patients with vision seriously impaired (from 
normal, inclusive) was far greater than the number blind 
and practically blind (vision less than normal). indi- 
cated the diagram, while 8.2 per cent. were blind practi- 
cally blind, 14.9 per cent. had seriously defective vision 
even the better eye. these relative proportions held good 
for all eye patients, those with seriously defective eyesight 
would nearly twice (1.8) numerous those totally and 
practically blind; and the State Massachusetts might 
estimate their number 1.8 times the blind and practically 
blind; 1.8 times 4,000, some 7,000. 

must remembered, however, that many persons with 
seriously defective eyesight due increasing shortsightedness 
(progressive myopia), etc., and that many persons blind from 
chronic disease (such optic atrophy), are treated, not the 
wards hospitals, but clinics. Among out-patients, there- 
fore, contrasted with ward patients, the proportion blind 
persons those with seriously defective vision might either 
larger smaller. our study out-patient records the 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary the numbers 
patients each class have been The comparison 
indicates that patients with seriously defective eyesight are act- 
ually about 3.2 many the blind practically blind. this 
proportion holds good throughout the State may therefore 
estimate the total number persons Massachusetts with 
seriously defective eyesight about 3.2 times the practically 
blind, about 13,000. 

These estimates, 7,000 and course, very 
rough. And even accept the larger estimate probable, 
must remember that means all these 13,000 persons 
would present either educational industrial problem. 

Judging from our figures for out-patients, about 2,500 (21 per 
cent.) would school age. The 7,000 (54 per cent.) 
working age would about half women and half men. 


1 Made, at the request of this commission, by the research department, Boston School for 
Social Workers, supported by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
2 Deducting 30 per cent. of the cataract cases as probably recovering a fair degree of vision. 
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Among about 3,500 handicapped women, working age, some 
1,500 (43 per cent.) would married, and most them engaged 
housework, while about 875 (25 per cent.) would gainfully 
employed; and among the men some 3,200 (92 per cent.) 
would apparently work. 

Though relatively few persons industrial age seem out 
work because low vision, many who are earning their living 
would benefit industrial training advice. The majority, 
drifting into work which requires little eyesight, are laborers, 
domestics, such they can safely shift for themselves. 
Others, and how many they are can only sur- 
mised, are printers, tailors, teachers, seamstresses, etc. These 
may often require change employment their remaining eye- 


New York City both the blind children and those with 
seriously defective vision who are not classed blind are 
educated the regular public schools with the seeing children. 
all but two subjects the work done the same classes, 
the blind and defective-eyesight children having the same 
lessons and using the same books. make this possible 
all requisite books are specially printed Braille and are 
taken home the children for study. the geography 
classes maps printed raised lines are used. special teacher 
serves intermediary between the blind and defective- 
sight children and the regular teachers, first teaching the 
children Braille and then serving translator; for example, 
blind child the geography class writes the names the 
principal products each State strips paper Braille, 
and pastes the strips onto her raised map. special teacher 
then writes the names the products the map beside each 
strip Braille, and the map handed the regular teacher 
with the equivalent maps filled ordinary script seeing 
children. The child’s work then criticized and marked 
exactly the same basis the work the seeing children. 
this way the blind and defective-sight children are kept 
competition with the seeing children. the help 
special playground teacher, moreover, they are kept normal 
communication with the other children, even during recess. 
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CLASS FOR THE CONSERVATION VISION CLEVE- 
LAND, 

result medical inspection Cleveland certain chil- 
dren have been found who are partially blind are suffering 
from some visual defect which likely lead blindness 
they continue school under ordinary conditions. The 
defects present such children may classified under two 
headings: (1) opacities, and forth, either congenital the 
result inflammation the cornea abnormalities the 
lens; (2) progressive myopia, short sight, condition 
which the axis the eye gradually becomes longer. This 
lengthening accompanied stretching the wall the 
eyeball, and such children always run the risk the inner and 
most important part the wall the eye, the retina nerve 
layer, being torn away and blindness resulting. class 
the vision permanently dim, and obviously special instruc- 
tion very well-lighted classroom desirable. class 
the children usually see fairly well, but ordinary school 
work favors progressive change and grave risk vision. 
the past such children have been referred the depart- 
ment for the blind, but unless their work the ordinary 
classroom was very seriously affected their limited vision, 
special provision for them has been made. The teacher 
has been notified their condition and they have been kept 
under close observation. Those who seemed 
capped have been enrolled the class for the blind. They 
have been assigned their proper grade room the build- 
ing and have received from the teacher the blind such 
assistance her time would permit. But have long 
felt this little more than makeshift. institu- 
tion for the blind the country contains number such 
children. There they are usually instructed totally blind 
children. After long and persistent effort the part 
both teacher and pupil some facility finger reading ac- 
quired. method reading seldom becomes easy, and 
when left themselves the pupils soon succumb the temp- 
tation read the Braille with their eyes. The effort 
discern the raised white dots upon the white paper is, 


Reprinted from Report Irwin, supervisor special classes, Cleveland schools. 
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course, far more injurious their eyes than the reading 
ordinary ink print. Such pupils after leaving school make 
little use the knowledge Braille, which much 
time and energy have been expended. With the aid some 
sort magnifying glass they manage such reading 
and writing are absolutely necessary. 

There was opened Waverley School this year what might 
termed class for the conservation vision. 
room was selected which has nearly ideal lighting condi- 
tions could obtain. has north and east exposure, and 
the window space equal more than twenty per cent. the 
floor space. Shades have been placed the middle the 
window well the top, order that the glare the 
bright sunlight can excluded without darkening the room 
unnecessarily. illuminating engineer from the National 
Electric Lamp Association planned the artificial lighting. 
Glare has been reduced minimum refinishing the 
woodwork and the desks with mat surface, and the walls 
have been redecorated with calcimine, instead paint, for 
the same reason. The ceiling and walls down the picture 
molding are cream, from the picture molding the black- 
board are buff, from the chalk tray the floor are dark 
brown. strip blackboard extends across two sides 
the room, and over this hung blackboard cloth attached 
curtain rollers, which may drawn down will afford 
more blackboard space. Those assigned this class are 
children not likely become blind placed under suitable 
conditions. 

Their work may divided into three phases: oral, written 
and manual. The oral work done the regular class- 
room, where they are assigned their own seats. Here they 
recite oral arithmetic, history, geography and language. This 
not only releases the special teacher that she may give atten- 
tion other children, but brings these pupils into com- 
petition with their fellow classmates. Written arithmetic, 
spelling and limited amount reading are done entirely 
upon the blackboard. addition the blackboard the 
wall each pupil provided with blackboard attached 
rack his desk. Pupils above the third grade are taught 
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write the typewriter, using the touch method. This 
enables them much their written work without any 
eye strain whatever. 

Some investigation has been made the relative legibility 
type faces. font thirty-six point “clear face heavy 
type” has been purchased, and some textbooks are 
prepared this large type for the use pupils whom 
such reading will not detrimental. The paper used 
these textbooks unglazed book stock with slightly 
yellowish cast. This kind paper will eliminate glare, 
well the violet ray held injurious weak eyes. 

The manual training these pupils similar that given 
the other centers. Much emphasis placed upon training 
these children use their hands without looking closely 
their work. special teacher instructs them sewing, 
following the same course that pursued teaching the 
totally blind. The room equipped with range, sink with 
hot and cold water, and other cooking facilities. The girls 
are taught plain cooking and serving. 

one admitted this class except upon recommenda- 
tion the Ophthalmic Branch the Medical Inspection 
Department. Children whose eyes show progressive decrease 
vision even under the most favorable conditions and those 
whose vision cannot improved above are referred 
the classes for the blind, where they are taught read with 
their fingers; but those having myopic refraction error 
not less than five diopters, and those having opacities the 
cornea abnormalities the lens, whose vision cannot 
improved above either eye, are referred the class 
for the conservation vision. The teacher charge re- 
ceives definite advice from the eye specialist regarding the 
amount which each child may permitted use his eyes. 
The pupils are kept under close observation the Medical 
Inspection Department, and every effort made build 
their general health well conserve their vision. The 
size this class should limited about eight children 
the most effective work done. hoped, however, 
that after few textbooks have been prepared, this number 
may slightly increased. 
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Much good, hoped, will result from the work such 
classes. Many children now bringing conditions their 
school work which will result blindness later life will 
relieved from eye strain such extent that the defect may 
largely corrected. This class will also enable many chil- 
dren continue their studies who the past have been 


obliged withdraw from school, owing temporary eye diffi- 
culties. 


Tue 


The first necessity for the successful establishment and working such 
class school that shall associated with ordinary school for 
normal children. The myope class must considered and worked 
integral part this school. The reasons for this prime necessity are 
three: (1) better scheme work can provided this association; 
(2) establish the class separate unit run the risk the children 
leaving school with special mark upon them; (3) parents naturally object 
any suggestion their children being marked out belonging 
particular class defective children, even though may for their 
good, and for this reason the attempts which have been made copy 
the London experiment the provinces establishing myope classes 
within the existing blind schools have proved failure. cannot too 
definitely insisted upon that the only possible means making these 
classes success associating them, both their practical working 
and their classification, with the ordinary schools; for that reason 
London they are always spoken and never 
The scheme work laid down for these classes follows: 

(1) Oral teaching with the normal children, for such subjects can 
taught orally. 

(2) Literary work, such necessary for the knowledge the ordinary 
means communication, learned without books, pens paper, 
but the use blackboards and chalk, the writing done free-arm 
fashion. 

(3) very full use every sort handicraft that will develop 
method and skill with the minimum use the eyes. 

After four years’ experience with the experimental class, and the ex- 
tended observation the work two other larger classes, has been 
found quite possible carry the teaching children this manner, 
and the experience has shown that the scheme not only success, 
that the condition the eyes the children under observation has re- 
mained satisfactory could anticipated, but that success 
from the attraction presents both teachers and pupils. Both enjoy 
it, notwithstanding that for one these parties, the teachers, the method 


Review,” September, 1913. 
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calls for degree and constancy effort that not the rule 
ordinary teaching. essential difference the basis the teaching 
required under this scheme was early demonstrated. The teachers found 
themselves cut off from the regular stand-by modern teaching, whether 
normal children the blind the book. They could longer hand 
over textbook the children; they had give out something from them- 
selves, and make their own conception the lesson definite that they 
could convey the child without adventitious aid other than the most 
primitive chalk and wall. They had real teaching. 
was, therefore, cause for wonder that the beginnings the teachers 
themselves had shown how things, and the readiness, intelli- 
gence and suggestiveness their efforts, face the difficulties the 
makeshift conditions the initial experiment, have made success. 


THE 


The one necessity classroom for myopes perfect natural illumina- 
tion. The windows must such size relation the floor space 
that there ordinary day least feet candle illumination 
the wall opposite the window, and height feet from the floor. 
The windows should the left-hand side the children’s desks; 
windows the right-hand side addition those the left are per- 
missible the sills are least feet above the floor level; indeed such 
windows, top lights, are advantage these rooms, account 
the amount handicraft work done them. Windows several sides 
the room are objectionable unless they are placed high the walls, 
for they limit the available wall space for blackboards. 

Artificial lighting for these rooms negligible consideration. All 
work other than drill, oral lessons games suspended immediately 
artificial light required. 

special equipment other than table and blackboard provision 
required. The ordinary school desk unsuitable, and special 
designed myself has been use since 1908. The first batch was 
made the pupils one the deaf schools. The desk has proved 
satisfactory, and now the ordinary equipment these classes. pro- 
vides for each child full-sized blackboard, suitably sloped and con- 
venient height for sitting, and also full-sized horizontal table for handi- 
work. convertible from one use the other merely lifting the 
board. Each room has fitted all around the walls band blackboard. 
The boards are fixed from feet above the floor level, that they 
are available for both teachers and pupils without adjustment, and none 
provided. one school where the wall space limited the writing sur- 
face increased the provision continuous sheets dull 
baize,” cloth,” fixed onto parallel rollers fitted the wall; 
the black cloth runs over these rollers like huge jack towel and gives 
very large surface. 


1 The myope desk is made by Messrs. Hammer of Charing Cross, London, W. C. 
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The use hall room clear furniture essential for the satis- 
factory working these classes. Prolonged sitting close work any 
kind, even when simple that entails little use the eyes, bad 
for these children. For this reason none the furniture the ordinary 
classrooms occupied them fixed the floor; the myope desks and 
chairs are easily moved the walls and the floor space cleared. Further, 
bare floor space permits variety methods teaching, both useful 
and attractive, which cannot undertaken ordinary classroom. 


Size THE SEPARATE CLASSES 

The myope class comprises many separate classes, grouping children 
the several standards attainment and age. Each these separate 
classes has teacher, not necessarily one for each class, for the arrange- 
ment the time-table allows alternation the work the teacher. 
When one group children taking oral lessons with the normal-sighted 
the ordinary school, the teacher will employed giving lessons 
requiring writing, arithmetic manual work another group. The 
number children that any one teacher can deal with the same time 
must necessity less than the same teacher could cope with 
ordinary school. Individual teaching much more necessary for these 
children than for ordinary children, only because there the 
constant necessity guarding against bad habits stooping and peer- 
ing work. Further, the desk fitting —the combination blackboard 
and table takes the room ordinary twin desk. Experience 
shows that the greatest number any teacher can deal with successfully 
any class working the same subject and the same time 20. But 
these conditions not obtain the present. The numbers children 
are too small afford such large groups the same age and attainment, 
and practice the teacher often has run two separate classes, say 
Standards III. and IV., the same time. Under these conditions 
too large number. Twelve would the optimum number. With 
that number children the teacher should able give each child 
fair share individual attention, discover the particular difficulties 
the child, and secure result that could not possibly approached under 
more crowded conditions. 

THE 

The oral teaching taken with the normal children the ordinary 
school with which the myope class associated. this means the 
children are kept the standard knowledge their normal 
colleagues, have the benefit mixing with them class and the oversight 
the regular teachers. There difficulty the arrangement; 
merely matter planning convenient time-table, and the recognition 
the teachers the ordinary school the particular difficulties the 
shortsighted children. has the added advantage that keeps before 
the ordinary teacher the elementary principles the care the eyes, 
which they are perhaps likely forget when all the defective children 
are withdrawn from their care. 
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The literary work the children done the myope class upon the 
blackboards provided for each child, and upon the wall-boards. The 
small thin white lines, usually seen the boards the ordi- 
nary classrooms and lecture theatres, quite out place these 
classes. Letters must large and the chalk lines broad and strong, 
and secure this the chalk supplied should square-edged, and 
double the measure the stock size. The small desk blackboards are 
marked with white lines two inches apart, and the wall-boards inches 
apart. 

the higher standards the want some permanent record the work 
the children was felt; the essentially temporary character blackboard 
work did not seem altogether satisfactory; mistakes were easily cor- 
rected that carelessness was engendered. the higher standards exercise 
books are being tried distinctly novel pattern. They are made 
large black paper and the writing done with white crayon, 
which gives record fair durability, but can washed off desired. 
The exercise books are clipped onto the desk blackboards, and the writing 
done free-arm fashion though the blackboard, that none the 
dangers ordinary writing, such stooping over the work, are involved. 
The eldest the pupils aré allowed make permanent record their 
work printing. Two sets printing types are provided for the use 
each class. They are rubber-faced, block-letter types, one 1-inch 
height, the other 2-inch These are mounted wooden blocks 
fitted with lateral pegs and holes, that they can joined together 
form words. The words are set and printed upon large sheets white 
paper; the record permanent, and goes form class library scrolls 
which are useful for subsequent teaching. This device has done away 
with the necessity invoking the aid the professional printer pro- 
vide some form literary matter which could hung the sight 
all the children, and read with comfort even the children the back 
row. The printing itself admirable training care and exactness, 
and greatly liked the children; fact, becomes one the prize 
tasks the class. 

Drill and games enter largely into the time-table, and attempts are 
made associate some the games with the instructional work; e.g., 
large sheets scenic are now supplied two schools that 
have sufficient floor space, and these the teachers paint outline maps 
different countries, marking out the position the principal cities, 
rivers, mountains, etc.; the children walk about the floor maps point- 
ing with sticks the different spots and marks, learning their geography 
traveling miniature. With teacher resource such methods 
instruction possess endless possibilities interest. 

The most difficult section the work arrange the manual training. 


1 Black paper exercise books are provided by the British and Foreign Blind Association, Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 


2? The rubber printing blocks are supplied by Mr. E. M. Richford, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
3 The scenic canvas is obtainable up to 72 inches wide in two qualities: the better is known 


long flax canvas, the inferior jute canvas, can had from Messrs. William Good 
Son, King William Street, E. C. 
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Whatever the work done must such that the fixed attention the 
eyes not demanded. For that reason all sewing work prohibited; 
has been tried with few the elder girls, but was quickly stopped. 
Knitting, the other hand, fulfills the necessary conditions; child that 
has any aptitude for soon learns automatically and with little 
use the eyes; such children are allowed practice it. The junior 
children (both boys and girls) are taught paper folding, stick laying, 
felt weaving colors and knitting. The seniors and some juniors are 
taught modeling maps, rough wood work, where measuring can done 
with rulers marked with minimum marks. Advanced basket work 
taught according the advanced scheme workshop principles 
(but not including raffia work, which too fine). Bent iron work 
satisfactory, particularly for boys; possibly also the netting ham- 
mocks, tennis nets, etc.; for the girls cookery and laundry simple 
kind, just sufficient give intelligent insight into the arts house- 
wifery. 

The teaching manual work these children not done with the 
same object view that pertains the teaching the blind. With the 
latter the teaching done with the view the blind child subsequently 
earning living means that particular work, basket-making, mat- 
making and forth. With the myopes quite different; these 
crafts are taught merely training attention and care; not in- 
tended that any them should enter into competition with the blind 
doing these works; for that reason any particular work this kind 
not continued the point where rapidity and skill are reached. 

The scheme education view for the myopes not merely technical 
but general. Many these children are high intelligence, and good 
general training, with special attention the development thought, 
initiative, good bearing, and clear speech free from objectionable accent 
and idiom, will fit them for positions usefulness and responsibility 
the and out door type, such small traders, collectors, agents, vis- 
itors, etc. This kind occupation presents risk the eyesight. 

The myopes drill company with the normal children; they are also 
allowed play with them far possible. But many these highly 
myopic eyes are very frail and unnaturally susceptible injury. 
give the teachers guidance this matter lists are kept the average 
and special cases. Those the special list are limited their games 
and drill the mildest and least risky performances, and during school 
hours they not play with the normal-eyed children. 


AND DELINQUENCY. 


Illustrative case from fourth report social service work 
the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary: 


Take, for example, the case man, forty-eight years age, who 
was sent one day, ragged, emaciated, almost helpless without the 
glasses which had been broken few days before. His record with the 
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public and private charities Boston and other cities was very bad 
one, idleness, drink, immorality, neglect his children. The hospital 
found condition high myopia, which had been corrected only after 
the man had passed his twenty-fifth year, when had thoroughly learned 
the lesson idleness; and the rest had followed easily. All his life 
had been handicapped; school, where his fellow-pupils who had better 
vision left him far behind; later, when work was difficult find and, for 
him, almost impossible keep; and later still, after glasses had been 
found help the vision, the habit idleness and its attendant evils, 
acquired through little fault his own. There was doubt about his 
very bad record, but the hospital finding left much doubt his indi- 
vidual responsibility for it. Though our report could, course, make 
difference the action any charitable society such case, pres- 
ent conditions must govern action, would essentially change the atti- 
tude and modify the message the public regard this physical 
misfit. 


RELATIONSHIP DEFECTIVENESS AND MENTAL 

The occurrence the various physical stigmata degeneracy, 
physical defects anomalies, has been thought somewhat greater 
frequency among the feeble-minded than among persons fully equipped 
mentally. Among these physical stigmata are defects the special senses. 


The relationship mental and visual defectiveness not one cause 
and effect, generally, but one association. marked visual defect 
contributory cause the inefficiency individual, but not per 
cause mental enfeeblement, since feeble-mindedness congenital 
defect, traceable, almost without exception, some other accident. 
While the development the young retarded, some degree least, 
any defect any the special senses, yet visual defectiveness not 
direct cause mental defectiveness. 

judging the relative frequency occurrence visual defective- 
ness among prisoners the one hand, and among young males similar 
social standing not incarcerated the other, the fact not lost sight 
that systematic search for the visual defects prisoners made and 
they are discovered, while may safely assumed that the rather 
shiftless class from which prisoners come there are many undiscovered 
cases visual defectiveness. 

small group cases the Massachusetts Reformatory recent 
classification the basis mental status supplies available data for the 
computation the relative frequency visual defectiveness among the 
mentally well equipped and those less well equipped. 

the 213 comprising the group, 167 were “normal” “sub- 
grade mentally; they were regarded capable reforma- 
tion supporting themselves honestly. Forty-six, about per 
cent., are classified far defective mentally need sur- 


1 Guy G. Fernald, A.M., M.D. 
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veillance they are returned the community. the 167, 30, 
per cent., had defective vision one both eyes, and the 
defectives, 14, per cent., were similarly afflicted. For the purpose 
the computation, visual defect regarded inability read the 


Snellen test type feet with least one eye, visual defect 
twenty-fortieths one-half. 


will observed that classifying both mental ability and 
visual acuity, arbitrary line demarcation drawn, and follows, 
course, that variation this line either these groups would dis- 
turb the relationships quoted. Furthermore, the size the group too 
small admit definite conclusions being drawn. Hence these findings 


are comparatively little value demonstrations. All that can 
claimed that there apparent tendency. 


THE REFORMATORY 1913. 


There were 578 arrivals the year. Among these, 110 
cases eye trouble were found the time the physical 
examination arrival, all which were referred optom- 
etrist for the correction errors 


were 
treated ophthalmologist. 


Number having markedly defective vision }): 
one eye only, 
both eyes, 


Total, 


Seven these were found not require lenses. None were 
totally blind. Six were sent the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary for specialist’s advice, and one listed 
sent there. 

This group distinct from that forming the basis the 
computation accompanying, and submitted simply give 
information possible interest the commission. should 
noted that the group 110 cases above comprises not only 
those having visual defects, but includes all having eye troubles 
and, further, that cases referred the optometrist often have 
index twenty-thirtieths. This being the case, these two 
groups are not comparable. Furthermore, the 578 arrivals 
have not yet been classified mental status. 
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